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PREFACE. 



THE foUo^|n|f-*em*-ks have 
aiForded fome:a|BAk£bment tp 
the author in his leiiUrehpuf strand 
he now ventures to*giVte thfein to 
the public, fully fenfible of the ma- 
ny imperfeftions of his work, but 
confcious at the fame time of the 
good intention with which it was 
compofed« For it has been his uim 
throughout either to remove falfe, 
or miftaken, or unjuftly fevere cen- 
fures, that have been paffed on fa- 
reign writers ; or to Ihew the par* 
tiality or prejudice of thofe, by whom 
pur own are frequently as unjuftly 
venerated. The critics, perhaps, 
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iv PREFACE. 

from whofe opinions the author has 
fometimes deviated in the following 
trifling obfervations, will condemn 
his prefumption in fo doing : the 
generality of them are not only to. 
be 7i|ik6d*apipng,the genus irritabile, 
but.hKve bj*de&*|p*good an opinion 
of Aea:.0^ joHgment and abilities, 
a^.*t&r*tiiiffk.-tbat their word is law, 
to which trie reft of mankind, as of 
an inferior nature, are to fubmit 
with deference and refignation. In 
truth, they feem to Have adopted 
a fentiment of Antonio de Solis, * 
(though indeed he ufes it on a dif- 
ferent occafion) who fays, that it is 
dangerous to allow freedom' of 
Ipcech to thofe, who are born to 
obey. Yet furely there can be no 
impropriety in aflerting a right to 
think for onefelf in literary matters, 

• at 

* Vide Conquifta de Mexico, cap. 2. 
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PREFACE. V 

at a time too when an unlimited to- 
leration is fo ftrenuoufly contended 
for in affairs of much greater mo- 
ment, and which are of a much 
pioreabftrufe and infcrutable nature. 

Yet oh unpardonable, temerity ! 
the author has prefumed to be fe- 
vere in his flricftures on Shakeipear, 
the idol of his countrymen ; in 

, whofe praifes £o many productions 
have. lately appeared, and written 
too with great ingenuity and plat$- 
bility. ^ But reafcning is not necet- 
farily included in a flow of words, 
nor is convidlion infpired by the mu- 
fie of a well-turn'd period. And the 
author cannot admire what he thinks 
reprehenfible; or join with pthers in 
condemning, where approbation 
feems to him to be more defervedly 

' due. 
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vi PREFACE. 

By the fituation of our country 
wc arc divided from the reft of the 
world, and hence perhaps the rea- 
fon why we are in general content- 
ed with our own writers, and fcem 
to think that perfection in modern 
literature is confined within the 
narrow limits of Great Britain . For 
the ornament of our perfons, for the 
luxuries of our tables no region i^ 
too diftant to be explored, no fea 
too boifterous to be attempted ; 
whilft the circumfcribed fpot, which 
we inhabit, is thought to be amply 
provided with all that is rcquifite 
for the cultivation of our minds, the 
improvement of our taftc, and the 
amufement of our literary hours. 
Some few of our wits indeed, for 
reafons, whick need not be here 
affigned, but which truth and im- 
partiality can never approve, have 

treated 
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treated with uncommon acrimony 
the writers of other countries, with 
whom at |he fame time they feem 
to have had but- a very flender ac- 
quaintance. The author wifhes to 
be able to refute their calumnies, 
and to be himfelf candid and imt- 
partial. Happy if he can remove 
the prejudices of many, and fhcw 
them thofe objedls in a true light, 
which they have been taught to view 
through the falfe medium of, pre- 
.pofleflion :^ or if (confcious as be is 
of his own inabilities) this is more 
than he /hall be able to eiFed:, inay 
he by his example excite fome more 
able advocate to plead the caufe of 
truth and juftice. 

He has not rendered into Englifh 
the pafiagcs quoted from foreign 
writers, becanfe he thinkg himfdif 

unequal 
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unequal to fucl\,a tafk. Tranlla- 
tions in general convey but a very 
imperfeft idea of the originals ; 
to which they bear much the fame 
refemblanqe^ as a dead body does to 
a living one. It is true, it may pof- 
fibly be known by its features ; but 
where is the vivid penetration of the 
eye, the ruddy warmth of complex- 
ion, the Ipirit, animation, and 
energy of the whole frame ? It is 
a mafs of inadive, lifelefs, loath- 
fome clay. 

Poetry, above all other fciences, 
has been moft generally cultivated ; 
wherever religion and love prevail, 
there fhe may always be found ; no 
country fo inhoipitable but Ihe has 
deigned to vifit it % fhe has cheated 
the tedious length of the burning 
fands of Arabiji, and diffipated the 

gloomy 
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PREFACE. ix 

gloomy horrors of ice-bound Lap- 
land. Nothing therefore, it is pre- 
fumed, need be faid in behalf of the 
author of the following fheets, for 
having endeavoured to recommend 
her altho' attir'd in a foreign drefs. If 
however any one fliall think it worth 
his while to cenfure him, either for 
the motives that induce^ him to 
take up the pen, or for the manner 
in which he has treated his fubjeft, 
to fuch an one he (hall content him- 
felf with applying the following 
lines of the Abbe Metaftafio ; 

Se'l mofle 

Leggerezza ; no' 1 euro : 

Se follia ; lo compiango. 

Se ragion ; gli (on grato : e fe in lui fono 

Impeti di maliziaj io gli perdono. 
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INTRODUCTION- 



TH E end of tragedy is to plcafc 
and inflrud: -, the means, by 
which that end is to be obtained^ 
are terror and pity : thefe only are 
produftive of the true pathetic, theft 
only can inipire that fympathetic 
difbefs, that delicate melancholy 
which we fed for the misfortunes 
of others, more pleaiing to a fenii« 
ble mind than the noiiier and more 
tranfient joys of mirth. To laugh 
at die foibles aiid abfurdities of 
others is comnion to all mankind i 
but to feel for the woes of others is 
the gC)riou^ prerogative of the hu- 
mane. To awaken this tender paf- 
fion, the tragedian muft place before 

.us 
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2 Ihtrodudiion. 

us the reprefentation of aftions, that 
have, or that might have happened : 
fid:ion muft put on the air of truth, 
for to feel we muft firft believe, and 
to what we refufe our credit, to that 
likewife fliall we refufe our tears'; 
Improbabilities, we can never ap- 
prove, impoffibilities muft neceflarily 
oiFend. It is. the duty therefore of 
the tragic poet to adhere ftri(ftly to 
verefimilitude, not only in the fub- 
je<3: of the drama, but in the con- 
dud: of it. His charad:ers muft be 
-fuch.as exift in nature, or owe their 
fuppofed exiftence to. fuperftition, 
or fear, . or credulity. The aftion 
fliould be One, and fuch as may be 
prefumed to have happened, if not 
in the time of the reprefentation, at 
leaft in the fpace of twenty four 
hours, that it may have fome re- 
femblance to truth. 



IntroduSlion. 3 

Fi£la voluptads caufa fint proxima veris 
Ncu quodcunqu'e volet pofcat fibi fabulacrcdi. 

"^Hor. de Arte Poet. 

The .,,unity of place is to be ob- 
ferved, for the tragic poet and the 
magician are different ; the latter 
modo me Thebis modo ponat Athe- 
nis, to the former that power is 
not given. 

Qu'en un lieu, qu'en un jour un feul fait 

accompli 
Tienne jufqu'a la fin le theatre rempli. 

Boileao. 

But from this opinion a certain 
* critic will be found to diflent, for 
he affirms that the unities are not 
eflentially neceifary. ** Time, fays 
" he, may be extended. If in the 
** firft adt preparations for war are 

*^ made 

* vide Dr. Johnfon's preface to Shakefpear. 
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** made againft Mithridates, the 
** event of that war may without 
** abfurdity be reprefenled in the 
** cataftrophe ; for we know that 
*^ there is neither war nor prepa- 
" rations for war. " But the ques- 
tion is not about the reality, but 
the feeming poflibility of the a<3:ioa 
reprefented. Now it is poffible 
that fome preparations for war 
might be made in the Ipace of three 
hours ', but it is not poffible that the 
preparations for war, and that the 
event of the war fhould take place, 
in fo limited a time. It is poffible 
for me to conceive that a perfon 
might appear at this inftant with 
an army on his march to Poland ; 
but it is not poffible for me to con- 
ceive that he fliould return vidlo- 
rious from that country in the fpace 
of an hour and a half. He muft 

have 
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have had a more expeditious con- 
veyance than was fuppofed to be 
known to the magicians of old, for 
neither the dragons-of Medea, nor 
the HippogriiFof Aftolfo, could have 
tranfported him thither and back 
again in fo (hort a time. If Han- 
nibal and Auguftus were to be in- 
troduced upon the ftage together, 
it would be contradictory to all 
hiftory, and an extenfion of time 
with a vengeance ; yet it would 
not be fo abfurd, under certain re- 
ftridions at leaft, as Fortinbras and 
his vidlory in Poland: for they 
might be brought together on the 
ftage, without any mention of the 
events that happened between the 
periods of their feveral exiftence; 
whereas the duration of the aftlon 
in the tragedy of Hamlet fixes with 
preclfion the time that elapfes be-^ 

B tween 
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6 , IntroduSlion. 

between the firft appearance of For- 
tinbrasy and his return from a far 
diftant country • 
» ' • • 

^* The objedion, fays the fiimc 
*^ critic, arifing from the impoflibi- 
" lity of paffing the firft hour git 
" Alexandria and the next at Roiiie, 
** fuppofes, that when the play 
** opens the fpedator imagines him^^ 
*^ felf at Alexandria, and believes^ 
** that his walk to the theatre has , 
^* been a voyage to Egypt, and that 
** he lives in the days of Anthony 
" and Cleopatra. " But the objec- 
tion is not only to the impojflibility,- 
but to the impropriety of changing 
the ' place ; for the fpeftator does 
not imagine that he is at Alexan- 
dria, he knows he is in a theatre; 
and whilft he is there, if he knows 
he is not at Alexandria, he muft know 

a 
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i fortiori that he cannot be at Alex- 
andria and at Rome too ; if the 
ftage canilot reprefetit Venice, ^ for- 
tiori, it cannot reprefent Venice and- 
Cyprus too ; if the ftage is but 
one, the place cannot be more than 
one. The objeftion to removing 
the fcene of a<?ion from one place 
to another arifes from the diiguft wc 
feel at being prcfentcd with one 
palpable impoffibility upon another. 
Henry Stephens relates, that at Je- 
rufalem were fhewn fome drops of 
fweat from the arch-angel Michael; 
we difbelieve him, and wonder at 
his abfurdity. But wheh he con- 
tinues his catalogue pf reliques, and 
tells us, ^at there is alfo (hewn a 
ray of the ftar that guided the three 
kings, one of the chcrubims nails, 
and a finger of the Holy Ghoft 
quite frefh, each new circumftance 

B 2 fcrves 
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ferves but to encreafe our difguft, 
and heighten our deteftation of fuch 
repeated falfities. To fpeak mathe- 
matically, our decreafe of faith and 
our increafc of difguft, is to the 
thing reprefented or told, as the de- 
creafe of its verefimilitude, and the 
encreafe of improbable circumftances 
attending it. Befides, if the unity ^f 
place is not to be obferved, who fliall 
determine how often it may be 
changed ? If the fcene reprefents 
Alexandria at one time, and Rome at 
another, why may it not reprefent 
Mexico the next moment, then the 
Cape of Good Hope, Pekin, Lon- 
don, and fo on, fliifting the fituation 
continually : for the critic afks, 
** where is the abfurdity of allow- 
** ing that fpace to reprefent firft 
" Athens, and then Sicily, which 
** was always known to be neither 

^* Sicily, 
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Sicily, nor 'Athens, but a modem 
'* theatre ? " By a parity of rea- 
foning the abfurd method of writing 
tragedies in rhimed verfe might be 
defended, as thus ; we know that 
men do not commonly fpeak in 
blank verfe, but as we admit blank 
verfe in our tragedies, why may we 
not likewife admit rhime ?^ So be- 
caufe we would fain perfuade our- 
felves to attempt to leap over a wall 
ten feet high, we are to be driven 
at another that is twenty. In good 
truth the doughty critic feems dif- 
pofed to treat us as lord Peter did 
his brothers, who, becaufe they were 
willing for the fake of domeftic har-» 
mony and their own convenience, 
to allow that a cruft of bread was 
excellent mutton, endeavoured to 
take advantage of this conceilion, 
rpfe in his demands, and affirmed, 

B 3 ' - ^ that 
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that it was likewife a bcer-glafs of 
claret. The two bratherSj|, flag- 
ger'd at the firft, but quite con- 
founded at the latter aiTertion, de^ 
termined to be filent, and not to 
argue the point with a perfon fo 
unreafonablej and of a difpoiition 
io untraftable. 

The lame critic affirms, " that 
** it is falfe that any reprefentation 
^* is miftaken for reality." Now if 
fcenery and decorations are not cal- 
culated, to endeavour to make the 
Ipedlator believe he is prefent at the 
place reprefented, to what purpofe 
do they ferve, and wherefore are 
they ufed ? If it is not the aim of 
the aftors to endeavour to pafs up- 
on the audience for the perfons 
they reprefent, why are ^hey to be 
dreffed in character? If we fup- 

pofe 
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pofe no degree of dclufion takes 
place, it^ is in vain that Mr* 
Garrick7 in the part of Lear, af* 
fomes the hoary locks, the lilvef 
beard, the wrinkles^ and decrepi- 
tude of a man funk in the low vale 
of years ; he might as well perform 
the part in the fantaftic drcfs of a 
petit-maitre, or the motley habit 
of a jack*pudding. But fuppofe 
^we allow, as ^we are very ready to 
do, that no dramatic reprefentation 
is, frcmi its beginning to its end, 
miftaken for a reality, it will not 
therefore follow, that a tragic poet 
is not bound to adhere to vercfimili- 
tude. It is certain that a landfcape- 
painting is not miftaken for a land- 
fcape of nature, but at the fame time 
thfe more it refemblcs reality, the 
more it will pleafc, the more merit 

.B 4 will 
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will it have. When we fee a fine 
Claude, we are ftricken with ad- 
miration and delight, and our firft 
exclamation is, how natural it is I 
But were we to fee a landfcape, in 
which the Pantheon at Rome, the 
Manfion Houfe at London, the 
ffory of Apollo and Daphne, an4 
the Ifraelites pafling the Red Sea 
were to be reprefented ; if, I fay, we 
were to behold fuch an extravagant 
medley on one piece of canvas, althp' 
every part of it were finiflied in the 
mofl mafterly manner, the whole 
painting muft neceflarily appear 
monftrous, and could not fail to 
difpleafe and difguft. A play is an 
imitation of nature, to referable 
nature it muft refeitible truth, or 
the probability of truth, otherwife 
art will be too evident, contrary tp 

the 
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the known maxim^ ars eft celare 
artem ; or as Taflb beautifully ex- 
preiTes it^ 

E quel che*l caro e'l bella accrefce a l*opre 
L'arte che tutto fa nulla fi fcopre, 

Gierufalemme lib. canto i6. 

•4 

We are further told, and by the 
fame authority, that, ** if there 
^* be any fallacy, it is not that we 
** fancy the players, but that we 
^* fancy ourfelves unhappy for ' a 
" moment, but we rather lament 
" the poffibility than fuppofe the 
*^ prefence of mifery. *' Suppofe 
me therefore at the theatre, with 
;^ fcene before me of a heath, and a 
reprefentation of all the horrors of 
a midnight ftorm, and Lear deliver- 
ing himfelf in the following nian-^ 
per. 

Rumble 
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Rumble thy belly full, fpit fire, fpout rain. 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughter^ 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs, 
1 never gave you kingdoms. Then let fall 
Your horrible vengeance, here I ftand your flave, 
A poor, infirm, weak and defpis'd old man ! 

Now, according to the critic, I do 
not fancy Lear, or the aftor, who per- 
forms the part, unhappy, but I fancy 
myfelf to be fo» If I fancy myfelf 
unhappy, it muft be for fome caufe; 
if for fome caufe, it can be no other 
than that which aifedts or is pre- 
tended to affect the ad:or : there- 
fore I, who am no king, who am 
neither old nor infirm, who am 
not. buffeted by the florm, who 
have no daughters to be ungrateful 
to me, and no kingdoms to beflow, 
fuppofe myfelf unhappy, becaufe 
Lear, who is old and infirm, is ex- 

pofed 
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pofed to the raging elements, and 

does experience the ingratitude ^ of ' 

his daughters. Can any thing be 

more prepofteroufly abfurd thaa 

fucji a fuppofitipn ? But, fays the 

fame critic, *^ we rather lament the 

** poflibility than fuppofe the pren 

^* fence of njifery. " Therefore I 

^m unhappy, not bepaufe I fanc^ 

myfelf in reality expofed to the 

violence of the ftorm, or fufFering 

in reality through the cruelty of 

thanklefs daughters, but becaufe I 

may be fo expofed, and becaufe the 

lime perhaps fliall happen when 

I may have daughters, who may 

requite my generofity and afFeftion 

with unkindnefs and ingratitude. 

And I lament the poflibility of thij 

mifery in the fame manner, " as a 

^* mother weeps over her hahc^ 

^* when fhe remembers, that death 

** may 
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** may take it from her. " Now 
. this allufion, if applied to the cafe 
in queftion, will by no means hold 
good ; for the mother is here repre- 
fented with her child, - and her pa- 
rental fondnefs will naturally lead 
her to fear the lofs of the objeft that 
engrofles all her tender care and 
afFed:ion ; but I, who do not enjoy 
the bleffing of children, cannot, till 
I become a father, apprehend thjt 
death fhould deprive me of them : 
I who am not in poffeflion of a 
particular good, cannot lament the 
poffibility of lofing it, for I cannot 
lofe what I have not. 

When I hear Mr. Garrick fpeak 
the preceding lines with a fenfibility 
and propriety unknown to others, I 
feel a mixture of pity and indigna- 
tion 5 pity for the miferies of the old 

father. 
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father, indignation at the treatment 
ihewn him by his inhuman daugh- 
ters. I feel, bccaufe he feems to 
feel i and that I do involuntarily and 
inftantaneoufly. I feel inftantane- 
oufly, becaufe the indignant figh 
efcapes me long before I can affimi- 
late and weigh confequences in my 
mind, and by a chain of complex 
ideas and comparative modes find 
out, that ppflibly in a courfe of 
years I too may experience. 

How fharper than a ferpent's tooth it is 
To have a thanklefs child. 

I feel involuntarily, becaufe the 
imitation of anguifh and diftrefs is 
fo vivid and exadS, that I think, nay 
I am fure, that for a moment it 
feems redl, at leaft to me it does. 
An objeftof feeming mifery, paint- 
ed 
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ed in all the fafcinating colours of 
countenance and gefture, and ex- 
prefling its agonizing feelings in 
all the powerful eloquence of words, 
is before our eyes i we fee, we hear, 
we pity. The tear jflands tremb- 
ling in the eye, a chill runs through 
the whole frame, and the heart 
beats with convulfivc throbs, be- 
fore w« can afk ourfelves, whether 
the grief reprefented in io lively a 
manner, be real, or fidlitious. And 
for the truth of this aflertion I ap- 
peal to all thofe whofe fenfations 
are not blunted by torpid indiffe- 
rence or ftoic apathy. 

Rembrant painted the portrait of 
his maid, and expofed it at a win- 
dow, at which ihe had ufed fre- 
quently to place herfelf. Her 
neighbours came as ufual, and de- 
ceived 



ceived by the exadt re&mblance 
began to enter into converiktioa 
with the pidure. Shall we then 
allow it to be ppiUble that a piecft 
of painted canvas may be mifkaken 
for the very perfoii/ of whom it is 
but the inanimate and mbtionlefs 
image^ and at the fame time aflert 
t;hat we cannot be deluded by any 
living reprefentation into a belief, 
that the, diftrefsful countenance^ 
fupported by words and adions per- 
jk&ly iuited to the occafion^ is an 
indication of resd grief and afflic- 
tion ? But the neighbours went. to 
the window in expeiStation of feeing^ 
the fervant herfclf, and not her 
pi<Sure ; whereas wq go to the 
theatre in expectation not of filing 
the adion itfelf^ but only the re^ 
prefentation of it. I confefs it : 
yet whoever in the midft of a fcene^ 

m 
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in which Mr; Garrick calls forth 
all his wonderful powers to paint 
diftrefs in himfelf, and excite pity 
in his-audience, I fay, whoever at 
fuch a critical inftant, can turn afide 
to view any other objecft, or not for- 
get his own fituation, and be wholly 
wrapt up in that of the inimitable 
performer, is to be pitied, not en^ 
vied, for his compofure and fang 
froid. In fad: at all theatrical ex- 
hibitions, which deeply intereft and 
afFedt, we rather perceive than think* 
When we behold Lear's counte- 
nance, the very picture of diftrefs, 
and hear him fpeak the very lan- 
guage of woe, the mind is rather 
paffive than'aftive; it perceives, and 
cannof avoid perceiving, as Mr. 
Locke juftly obferves, whilft the 
eyes and ears are open. Now if 
there is perception, fonae ienfation 

muft 
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muft be produced in the mind. In 
the prefent inftanpe the perception is 
that of griefs the fenfation is that 
of pify : for we feel, if we have 
any fenfibility, a natural and, im- 
mediate impulfe to compaffionate 
that perfoa .who feems to be im- 
happy. 

It appears therefore that there Is . 
% certain degree of delufion, tran- 
iient and momentary though it be ; 
for as foon as we begin to refled, 
our pity fubfidcs; our judgment 
informs us we have been deceived, 
and we are happy to find that it 
was but a deception. I do not 
mean to extend this notion fo far, 
as to fuppofe, that there is a delu- 
fion from the beginning to the con- 
clufion of a tragedy ; I do not mean 
to fay, that when Mr. Garrick, in 

C the 
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the charaftcr of Lear, with calm- 
nefs and ccmpofure declares his 
refolutioii to divide his kingdom, 
and to confer it on Goneriil> Regan> 
And Cordelia^ that then we really 
believe him to be Lear ; for we 
hear him with an equal degree or 
calmnefs and compofure^ our mind 
remains tmagitatedj, and is at leifure 
tg^ tMlfon and r«fieO« But when he 
fcems racked by the cositending 
p^ons of forrow and re&ntm^t^ 
we are then no longer calm ^d 
iftdtfierent, our - pafiions, like his^ 
are adttated> and it is then that by a 
fympathy congenial to our natures^ 
W6 fed lor his i^happy fitiiation ; 
and he ibrikes us ais aii old and 
wretched father^ more finned a« 
gainft than finning. If he did not 
app^r to us in this lights we fhould 
remain unint^;eiled, unaffeded fpec^ 

tators I 
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tators i and in faft are io^ as Voon 
as we reflect and beconii^ conicious, 
that he is Mr, Garrick, and not 
Lear j that his misery is fiditious^ 
and not real. 

'* The delight of -tragedy, fays 
'^ the farae wiriter, proceeds from 
** our confcioufnefs of fidtionj if 
" wc thought murdfts aftd treafons 
•* real, they would pleafe no more.*' 
According to this notion, there can 
be no pleafures arifing from fubjeds 
of real Ibrrbw and afflidlion : yet 
whoever is in the leaft acquainted 
with the philofophy Jof the paflions, 
muft be convinced of the contrary^ 
Why are public executions fo much 
frequented ? why does the village 
croud run with precipitancy, and 
climb the clift to fee the bark 
,daihed to pieces on the rocks be- 

C 2 low. 
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low, and their fellow creatures pe- 
rifhing amidft the infuriate waves I 

Non quia vexari quenquanr eil» jucunda 

voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipfe mails careas quia eernere 

fuayc eft. . 

Lucretics, lib^ 2* 

It is not treafon itfelf, or the per- 
petration of murder on the ftage^ 
but their efFefts on the Mediator, 
that give him pleafure ; fey roufing 
the mind from indolenpe and in- 
difference; by exciting the moft 
cdmfbrtable ideas of pur own pre>- 
fent fecurity, and exemption from 
fuch calamities ; and by ralfing in 
us the flattering notions, that fuch 
enormities cannot fail to meet with 
their due- punifhments. This plea- 
fure is farther increafed by our 

ienfatlons 
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ftbfatdons of pity and compaflioa 
for the unhappy fi^fferers; fenfa* 
tions that owe their rife to humar 
nity, that iioble charadleriftic of 
man, which draws the (bcial pow* 
crs to their right ends and purpofes, 
and converts <^ur tears to rapture. 
I am wdl pervaded that it is no 
cafy taik to point out die true 
caufe, why pieafure (hould . arife 
from fubjcfts of pain ; it has hi- 
therto been but imperfedlly ex- 
plained by any one, and I confe/^ 
it is not in my power to gi^re fiich 
reafons for it, as may fatisfy ,^her 
the reader or myfelf. May we not 
however add one more to thofe 
already fuggefted, and fay, that the 
agreeable fibnfations we feei in fbrr 
rpw, refult from the intimate aUi;- 
ance between pieafure and pain ? 
Pieafure, when urged too far, may 

C^ be 
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him> iand for one beautiful view 
of nature, prefent him with many 
iavage fcenes of barrennefs and 
horror ? The one is the track of 
the tragic poet, who follows dramat* 
tic laws, the other is the track of 
the tragic poet of nature. Nor arc 
we to fuppofe that rules are an un- 
neceflary prefcription, or that they 
reduce nature into method more 
than is convenient or fit. Docs the 
clown, who never received inftruc- 
tions, dance a more graceful mi- 
nuet, than one, who has pradifcd 
under a Gallini or a Veftris ? Are 
the works of a felf-taught painter 
to be put in competition with thofe 
of the pupils of a Raphael, a Titian, 
or a Caracci I 

Learn then for anticnt roles a juft cfte^m. 
To copy nature is to copy them. 

Pope's EiTay on Critictfm. 

But 
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But I am afliamed to argue any 
longer in defence of a doftrine^ not 
tonly fupported by authorities of thcf 
greateft wei|;ht and confequence, 
Jbut which is in itfelf fo confiften^ 
with reafon^and good fenfe. jLc^ 
then the critic triumph in the? 
ftrength of his arguments, if he 
thinks they have any, and pleafe 
himfelf with the iiotion of having 
gained followers apid admirers of 
his fentiments \ but when Phocioi^ 
had given his opinion in a caufe thaif 
was under debate, and found that it 
was applauded by his auditors, he 
turned to a friend, and afked him, 
if he had not fai4 foipe foolifh 
thin^, 
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SHAKE SPEAR. 

. . - , . ■ . » • 

IT has Ijcen the preyailiiig fa- 
fliion for fpme years ^ pail: to 
launch out into the moft ex* 
travagai^t praifes of our countryman 
Shakefpe^^ . an4 to allot him be- 
yond all competition the firft place 
^ a tragic writer* Compared with 

himj^ 
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him, Corncille, Racine, and Vol- 
taire, are fantaftic compofers, void 
of hiftorical truth, imitation of cha- 
ra<fler, or reprcfentation of manners;, 
mere declaimcrs, without energy or 
fire of action, and abfurdly introdu- 
cing, upon all occafion^, tedious> 
infipid, unintcrcfting love-/cenes. 
But, prejudice apart, is he fb trait^ 
cendently their fuperior, and is he 
the glorious luminary that fhines ? 

•— — yclut inter tgnef 
Luna minoret* . . . 

Hor, 

• ■ • - ■ 

Shall r venture to proceed further, 
and aflc, if he he in general even a 
good tragic v^rifter ? We have fecn, 
in the preceeding pages, what are 
fome of the moft material rules for 
dramatic compofitions, as prefcrfbed 
by Ariftotlc and other eminent maf- 

tCP^ 
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tcrs in the aft of criticifm : rules 

conibnant to reafon^ and calculated 

to deceive the Ipeftator into a per- 

fuafion, that he is interefted in a 

real event, whilft time, place, and 

aftion, confpire to ftrengthen the 

delufion : rules dictated by the -wifo^ 

approved by the learned, and adopts ' 

ed by writers of judgment, genius, 

and tafte of all nations/ But thefc 

were either totally unknown to 

Shakeipear, or wilfully negk(fled 

by him.- Inftead of confining 'the^ 

aftion to a limited time, he takes in 

the ipace of days, months^ and even 

years ; inftead pf adhering to th^ 

unity of plac% by a prepoftcrous 

magic he tranfports the fpedtator in 

the (hifting of a fcene, from Italy 

tg) Britain, from Venice l;o Cyprus, 

from the court of England tO that 

• of 
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of Franec r arid ihall I not be prf- 
mhtcd to acclaim^ 

Qtiodaaiqw cxftftodis mihific incrediitus odi* 

Hot 4 de Arte Poet. 

But Shakcfpcar can lay with the 
mufician in Homer, 






to 

Ipfe autem i inc fum dofhis* Deus enim in 

mente cicitilenas 

Omnigenas infevlt* 

Odyf. Lib. %t. 



genius therdforfr^s not to bd 
rdflmned by the Hmckles of critic 
laws J his audaciou^ancy, his en- 
thuiiaiHc fire^^ are not to fubmit to 
the tame institutions of an Ariflotkr 
or a Quintilian. So then he is to 
be indulged in tranrgrefling the 
bounds of nature^ in needling to 

give 
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give to fiftion the air of truth, -and 
in impofing the moft palpable in- 
congruities and moft ilriking im-^ 
poilibilities on the audience, becaufe 
he dares. Mr. Pope's partiality 
feems to ,.^*ave gotten the better of 
his ufuat juftice and candour* when 
he ckfCttvts, that we arc not to apply 
-y^lhe rules of Ariilotle to Shakefpear; 
for that, fays he, would be like 
trying a man by the Jaws of one . 
country, who ads under thofe of 
<* another. "* Yet furely there arc ^ 
laws of general fociety as well as of 
particular communities, laws diat 
bind each individual as a citizen of 
the world ; ^ infringment of 
which would juftly excite the uni- 
veffal indignation and refentment of 
mankind. In moft countries^ Eng- 
land excejrted, certain petitions and 
rules have been holden facred and 

inviolable 
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inviolable in the literary as well is 
in the political word : thefe did the 
antient Greek tragedians obferve and 
cultivate^ and to thefe have the moft 
eminent amongft the modern Ita-« 
lians and French fcrup^\loufly ad- 
hered. But our excentricSEhglifli 
tragedian has prefumed to quit. Ae 
beaten tracks and has boldly ven^ 
tured to turn afide into the regions 
of the moft wild, moft fantaftic ima- 
gination. With an unprecedented, 
with an unpardonable audacity, has 
he overleaped the pale of credibility, 
a boundary too confined for his ro- 
mantic genius. Prefented by him 
with impoffibilitie^ftead of the ap- 
pearance of truth, we remain undc- 
luded fpeftators. 

-— - Queis fie extorta voluptas 
£t defatus per vim mentis gratiffimus error.. 

Hot. 

' And 
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Arid although we may be aiFefted 
by particular paflages in any one of 
his plays, yet the whole pf the reprc- 
fentatidn cannot be very interefting 
on account of its extravagance. Let 
ns not therefore approve, let us not 
even extenuate thofe fauhs in Shake- 
Ipear, that juilice, that common 
fenie, would Itad us to condemn in 
others. But with an impartiality 
that becomes every man, who dares 
to think for himfelf, let us allow 
him great merit ^ as a comic writer, 
greater ftill as a poet, but little» 
very little, as a tragedian : for, as 
Quinftilian fays of Seneca, Vellcs 
eum fuo ingcnio dixlfle, alieno ju- 
dicio. Digna enini foit iUa natura, 
Ijuae meliora vellet, quae quod yoluit 
iefFecit. Perhaps it will be faidj that 
Shakefpear .wrote, when learning, 
tafte, and manners were pedantic, 
' ' D unrefined. 
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unrefined, and illiberal ; that none 
but fuch motley pieces^ as his are, 
could pleafe the greater part of, his 
audience, the illiterate, low-liv'dme«- 

chanics i that fome of his charaders 

» ' 

were neceflitated to fpeak their lan«- 
guage i and that their burfls of ap- 
plaufe were to be purchafed even 
at the expence of decency aod com-* 
mon &nfe» When we coniider his 
iituation and circumilaixces, that ia 
lieu of the 



— - hofpita mufis 
Otia, et M^mtuiii cbrk graviofibus aevxim. 

Sil,. Ital. lib« I2» 

he was expofed to all the miieries 
of poverty and want; that to live he 
was conftrained to write, and to z^ 
dapt himfelf to the humour of others ^ 
it muft be acknowledged, that he 
deierves our pity rather than our 

cenfure^ 
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cenrure. But when we come to 
cohiider him as a tragic writer, and 
to weigh his nierit as fuch, a iland«- 
ard muft be eftablifhed, by which 
our judgments are to be determined : 
where then are we to look for this 
nice criterion of mdrit, but in thoic 
works, that have been the delist of 
paft ages, and are the admiration of 
the prcfent. 

^ " Let it not be advanced as a merit, 
let it not be urged even as an ex- 
cufe, that Shakefpear followed na- 
ture in the bufy walks of men ; that . 
he prefented her, as he found her, 
naked and unadorned : for there are 
parts of nature that require conceal* 
ment; therp are others too that 
by the thin tf anfparcnt veil, . by the 
ii^, the carekfe drapery, are greatly, 

D 2 heightened 
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heightened and improved ; for thec^ 
the roving fancy, 

Ivi fi fpazia, ivi contempla il vera 
Di tahte miraviglie a parte a parte, ' 
Pofcia ai defio le narra, e le defcrfve, 
£ ne fa le fue fiamme in ]ui piu vfve. 

Gkrus. lib. canto 4« 

The fcene of the grave-diggfers in 
Hamlet is certainly real life, or as 
it is vulgarly termed, highly natiiral, 
yet how mifplaced, bow unworthy 
the tragedian ; 

Nee fpirat tragicum fatis, aut feliciter audet* 

/ Hon 

To the credit of the prefcnt- times 
indeed thefe puerilities are now 
omitted 5 let us hope they will not 
be the only ones, i)or let us be afraid 
to rejedt what pur anceftors, in con- 
formity to the grofler notions then. 

prevalent. 
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prevalent, beheld with pleafurc and 
applaufe. 



» . 



I^ is not long ago that even a 
comedy, which had a coniiderable 
fliare of merit, met with an unfa- 
vourable receptten, on account of 
^ low illiberal dialogue ; though it 
was perfeftly adapted to the perfons 
between whom it pafled. Nor has 
there, I believe, been found more 
than one haughty over-grown critic, 
who has dared to cenfurc tjjie pub- 
lic for exprefling their difapproba- 
tion of language, that became a 
fpunging-houfe indeed, but was 
highly improper for the ftage 5 
whjch even the comic muie, fpor- 
tive and mirthful though fh^ be, is \ 
not permitted to. tread, but with a 
certain eafy pblitencfs, a certain 
graceful decorum. 

P 3 I* 
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It muft lie acknowledged^ ths^ 
Sha^eipear ^bounds in the true fub? 
lime; but it muft be allowed that he 
^bounds likewiie in the low and yul-? 
car. And who is there, that after 
faring oi^ eagle wings to ui^nowc^ 
regions and empjrreal heights^ is no( 
ihoft ienfibly tnoftiiied to be com- 
pf^lled the next moment to grovel in 
dirt and ordure. In the £rft cafe (and 
if he mounts with Sh^efpear ut 
will frequently I^appen) he may 
chance to4)e dazried with the ex- 
ceffive glare, even till his *^ cjre-balls 
** crack; "^ qertain it^V'that a per^ 
fbn may gaze on the blazing majefty 
pf the fun, that glorious author of 
light aiid vital- warmth, when pror 
|)erly regarded, untill his fight ihall 
be obfcured, and himfclf vainly en- 
deavour to explore his way through 
the intricate maze of darknefs and 

confufion ; 
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confuiion ; a labyrinth in which our 
author is fbmetimes bewildered^ and 
from which it will require ""an Ari- 
adne's clue to rescue him. What a 
contrail there is between the fublime 
and the bathos ! yet how clofely are 
they united in Shakeipear ! Fired with 
the exalted featiments of his heroes, 
from whofe mouths virtue herfelf 
feems to dictate to mankind, we 
feel our hearts dilate, the current of 
our blood flow fwiftcr in every vein, 
and our whole frame wound up to 
A pitch of dignity unfelt, unknown 
before. Although wq could not 
cxpeft that our enthufiafm fhould 
remain in its full energy and force, 
yet of itfelf it would fubfide by de- 
grees into a benign complacency 
and liniverfal philanthropy. How 
cruel is it then to hurry us from 
heroes and philofephcrs into a crew 

D 4 of 
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of plebeians, grave-diggers, and buf-r 
foons i from the bold tropes and, 
figures of nervpus and manly elor 
quence, from the fage leflbns of 
morality, fi^ch as a Minerva might 
have infpircd, or a Socrates hav^ 
taught, to the obfcure jeft or low- 
quibble, that bafe counterfeit of wit, 
which, like the monkey when pomr 
pared with man, is rendered piorc dif- 
gufting by an unfightly refemblanc?. 

Shakefpear's preternatural beings 
feem.to need little or no juftification; 
they are fuch as were f^dified hy 
tradition and vulgar credulity j he 
has fupported thepi witli dignity 
and folcmnity, has made them greatr 
ly inftrumental in the cataftrophe of 
his pieces, and has in general in- 
troduced them on proper occafions: 
I fay in general only, becaufe in fbn^e 

inftances 
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{nftances they are unneceiTary^ and 
therefore to be condemned. On 
the contrary the ghoft in Hamlet i$ 
neither ufelefs, nor introduced im-^ 
properly; it comes to reveal un^ 
J^nown, unexpiated crimes ; here is 
ihe dignus vindice nodus. But it 
would be fruitlefs to fay any thing 
more on this point, as it has beea 
already treated in fuch a mafterly. 
ifianner by the very ingenious au- 
thor of the remarks on the writings 
and genhis of Shakefpear, to whofe 
merit I am not the lefs infenfiblci 
(hough oi^many occalions I may be 
Jed to differ in opinion. 

The morals of Shakefpear's plays 
are in general extremely natural and 
juii ; yet why muft innocence un- 
neceffarily fufFer ? why muft the 
hoary, the venerable Lear, be brought 

with 
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with ibrrow to the grave ^ Why muft 
Cordelia periAi by an untimely fate? 
the amiable, the dutiful, the inno- 
cent Cordelia ! She that had already 
felt the heart-rending anger oiF a 
much beloved, but hafty miilaken 
* father f She that could receive, pro- 
tect, and cherifh a poor, infirm, 
weak, and defpifed old man, although 
he had fhowered down curfes on her 
tindeferving head ! That fuch a me- 
lancholy catailrophe was by no 
means nece^lary, is fufficiendy e^ 
▼inced by the manner in which 
the fame' play is now 4>erformed« 
Ingratitude now meets with its jmo- 
per punifhment, and the audience 
now retire, exulting in the mutual 
happinefs of paternal affedion, and 
filial piety. Such, if prafticablc, 
ihd||d be the winding up of all 
dramatic reprefcntations, that man- 
i kind 
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Idnd inay have the moft perfuafive 
allurements to all ^ooc} adions : for 
sStfaough virtDe d^refled may be 
amiable^ virtue triumphant muft 
be irrefiftable« 

But it may perhaps be objefted 
by fome^ that the death of the wick- 
ed cannot occafion pity ; and if 
innocence and virtue are not to fall 
beneath the flroke of oppreiiion and 
injAilice, where is the pathos, where ^ 
is the tender fympathy ? To this it 
may be anfwered, in the unmerited 
misfortunes, in the* agonizing dif- 
trefs of the innocent ; in feeing the 
virtuous involuntarily led to the per- 
petration of fome horrid crime, or 
in the dread apprchenfion of having 
already committed it, or tottering 
on the very brink of perdition. 
What a critical, what an intercfting 

fituation 
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iituation is it tx) the fpeflator, wheri 
he beholds Merope, feemingly re- 
duced to the dreadful alternative of 
feeing her fon perifli, or of giving 
herfelf to the murderer of her huf- 
band ? Again, what horror do we 
feel, when we fee her with her arm 
uplifted upon the point of killing 
that very fon, whofe death fhe 
- means to revenge. ! It is not my 
deiign to condemn thofe tragedies> 
in which innocence falls a vi^m to 
treachery or violence; we fee but 
too many inftances of it in real life j 
confcquently it cannot be impro- 
per for the ftage, which ought to 
reprefcnt living manners^ I would 
be underftood therefore not to rer 
jedt other tragedies, but to give the 
preference to thofe, in which death, 
punifliment; or remorfe, await the 
guilty only. And as at all dramatic 

reprc- 
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j-epreientations I am to fee but atv 
imitation of nature^ let the deluiioiv 
be on the fide of virtue, that I may 
ftill flatter myfelf with the pleafing 
belief, that to be good is to be 
happy. 

From contemplating the works of 
Bhakeipear> let us for a moment 
turn our eyes to thole of Tintoret* 
What an enthufiafm of genius, what 
a boldnefs and impetuofity of pencil.! 
What an hardinefs of colouring, 
. what an intelligence of light I Yet 
how hegledful in finifliing, his at- 
titudes how ungraceful, how extra- 
vagantly contrafted! Where fhall 
w!e find in him that beautiful chafte- 
Jiefsi thjit enchanting harmony of 
the whole, fo confpicuous in the 
.works of feveral other eminent artr- 
ifts ?- • With fuch imperfe<3;ions who 

win 
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If, after what I have faid,. any 
paflionate admirer of Shakefpcar 
fhall think, that I hold- cheap the 
idol of his heart, he is miftaken: 
I too can willingly offer incenfc at 
the fame flirine; I too can feel with 
an equal degree of tranfport* all his 
unrivaled ftrokes of nature, all his 
wonderful defcriptive and creative 
powers ; can love with Romeo, be 
jealous with Othello, can moralize * 
with Hamlet, grow diilrafted with 
Lear; but I cannot talk bawdry 
with Mercutio, nor intoxicate my-^ 
fclf with Caflio ; I cannot play the 
ibol with Polonius, nor the puppy 
with Ofwald. In fine, whilft we con* 
fider thee, O divine Shakefpear, in any 
other light than that of a tragic poet^ 

i— — ^ tibi matures largimur honores. 
Nil oriturum alias, nil orttim talc fatentcs. ' 

Hor* ep. i. lib* 2. 

It 
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It has been obferved by Dr. 
Johnibn in his elaborate prdfacc to 
Shakefpear, that no one has diiV 
covered in his works any inxitation 
of the Italians, although the Italian 
poetry was at that time high in 
eileem. I confefs I never red any 
authors of that nation with a" view 
of difcovering, whether Shakeipear 
had imitated them or not : the foU 
lowing lines however from thci 
Orlando Innamorato rifatto da Berni 
ftruck me as bearing a great refem- 
blance to a fpeech in Othello : 
whether it be an imitation or not, I 
fhall not take upon me to fay, but 
prefent the reader with both paf- 
fages, and leave him to determine for 
himfdf. 

Chi ruba un como,' un cavallo, un anello, ^ 
£ fiinil cofe^ ha qualche di(crezton^» 

E E 
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£ potrebbe chiamarfi ladronceUo | 
Ma qud die ruba la riputaz^ione^ 
£ deir altrui fatiche fi fa bello. 
Si puo chiamare aflaifino t ladrone> 
£ di piu odid e pena e degno 
Quanto piu del dover trapafia il fegno. 

Lib. ii. canto. 22* 

Who fteals my purfe fteals trafli, 'tis fometliiffg^, 

nothing ; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been flaf e to 

thoufands; 

But he that filches from me my good name^ 

Robs me of that which, not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed. 

bthcllo.. 

* Alluding to Brvmello who had fldlen the 
.things mentioned, ^emi died aec^ing to fomo 
in 1539^ according to others in I543« Shake- 
fpear was born in 1564. 
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ON 

e O R N E I L L E, 
R A C I N Ei 

AND 

VOLTAIRE. 

Modefte tamen et circumfpeflo judicio de 
tantis viris pronundandum eft, ne, quo4 
plerifque accidit, damnent quae non intel- 
ligunt. Ac fi necefie eft in alteram crrare 
partem, omnia eorum legentibus placere, 
quami ciulta difplicere, maluerim. 

QuinftiL Inftitut. Lib, lo. 
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ON 

CORNEILLK 

CORNEILLE was the firil 
in France, as Shakefpear was 
|n England, who brought the tragic 
mufe into any degree of honour and 
repute. Mairet, Rotrou, Durier, 
Scuderi^ and fome others, had indeed 
written for the ftage, but in a Aylc 
fuid manner that favoured much 
too ftrongly of the Gpthic barbarifm 
of the times. Surrounded as Cor« 
n^ille was by bad models of dramatic 
frompofitions, whofe au&ors were 
applauded and carefled by Cardinal 
Richelieu, he fcorned to feek the 
fame proteftidn by the fame means ^ 
|)Ut ilroive to gain the reputatiqi) 
of an author, rather than of ^ 
pourt-favouiite. 

^3 The 



s 
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The warm and zealous partlTans 
of Shakefpear are ever forward to 
defend his grotefque and misfhapen 
tragedies by pleading the tafte of 
the times, with which, ^s writing 
for the amufement of the public^ 
he was obliged to comply ; and 
ghofts, witches, grave-diggers, and 
buffoons are to appear in company 
'with kings and heroes; nor are we 
to cenfure hini for prefenting us 
with fuch extravagant medlies, be-^ 
caufe they hit ^e levels and gained 
the appUufe of an uninformed bar-^ 
barous audience. Upon the fame 
grounds much may be faid in 
defence of Corneille, and it would 
be abfurd ip m to deny that favour 
to him, which we are. fo forward tQ 
fhewourcouatryman. The manners 
of the age in which Corneillfe lived , 
were flrongly tainted with the fpirit 
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oi chivalry aad romance 5 and d- ^ 
though tilts, tournaments, and cru- 
fadcs were happily aboliihed, yet 
the fury of duelling prevailed, and 
the fpirit of gallantry and love re- 
mained in full force* Amadis de 
Gaul, Palmerin of England, Dan 
Belianis, and a whole tribe of 
French romances were in the 
hands of every one ; and infefted 
not only the poets, but even the 
profe^writers of the age : for Balzac 
and Voiture are little more than 
knight-errants in letter- writing. 
If Shakefpear abounds in fcenes of 
murder and bloodflied, Corneille 
deals as largely in love-intrigues. 
If Shakefpear's chief perfbnages have 
fometimes their impertinent buf- 
foons, Corneille*s heroes have their 
infipid confidants. If the dialogue 
of the one is Sometimes lowy vulgar, 

E 4 and 
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and indecent^ that of the other is as 
often tedious^ romantic^ and ej^trar 
travagant. If any excuie can be 
urged in extenuation of fuch faults 
and indecorums^ the fame ought to 
fcrve for both ; for they were both 
under the fame heceffity of adapting 
themfelves to the humour and car 
price of the times, in which they 
lived. With an unparalleled en« 
thufiaim of fancy, Shakefpear tranf^ 
ports us into the airy regions of the 
fublime, to which CorneiUe per»- 
haps does not fo often rife ; fome-*! 
times, indeed, with our Englifh 
bard he is liurried into the turgid 
and bonlbaft, fometimes with him 
he wanders in the pathlefs obicure : 
feldom however does he fwerve from 
the laws of propriety and decorum, 
feldom, when compared^with Shake- 
fpear, does he deviate from thoie 

rules. 
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rules» the obfcrvance of which 
kerns eilentially neceffary ; as in all 
dramatic compofitions regard ought 
to be had to the appearance of 
truth. For this reafoa it is that, 
however hi^ inferior in other rc- 
fpeas, he has a right of precedencii 
above his Bnglifli rivals when con- 
fidered as a tragic waiter.' He had 
befides a difficulty to ftruggle with, 
happily unknown in this country, 
I mean the neceffity of compofing 
in rhime; a rude monkiih invention, 
which the French have rendered 
more abfurd, as well as more ar- 
duous, by a prepoflerous diflin£tion 
of fex. Although I would by no 
means allow merit in an author 
merely for having obferved fo rigid 
a law ; yet we ought to make fome 
allowance in his favour, whofe limbs 
ace, as it were, confined in fetters, 

and 
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and denied their free exertion and 
full force. The facility of writing 
blank verfe is far from being fo 
great, as Voltaire aflerts it to be ; yet 
as it approaches nearer to common 
difcourfe, it requires much lefs la- 
bour and effort on the part of the 
writer, than the compofition of 
rhime* 

As regularity in the condufl: of 
the drama, and an adherence to the 
unities are in the opinion of the 
author neceffary to form the perfecfl 
tragedian ; it is not his intention to 
make any remarks on thofe plays of 
Corneille, in which he has ne- 
glefled to obferve them 5 for which 
reafon he fhall pafs unnoticed fomc 
of his moft celebrated pieces. 

The tragedy of Cinna has afford- 
ed 



cd ample fec^e for ccnfurc, and the 
pritic * has begun by ridiculing the 
tesdiQUS foliloquy, with which Enulia 
opens the firft icene ; but has for- 
got'ten to obierve^ that the faid 
j(peech is by no means approved by 
$he French themfelves^ and is ge* 
oaraHy omitted in the reprefentation^ 
It is a rcnaark of the fame critlo, % 
that nothing fo much deforms the 
feraitiine chanwSter, as ferocity of 
lentiment ; and that, as we have 
floknowlegcof Toranius, the father 
'€>i ]^mi}ia> who was profcribed by 
Aiiguftus, we are no more con-- 
ccrned about any cruelty conamitted 
Xi^ovi hjm> that upon any other mani 
»nd CQn&quently not prepared to 
et^j into the outrageous refeat^ 
ment of Emilia. Ferocity of tem- 
per 

m 

* Vide remarks on the writings and genius of 
Shakefpear, p. 207, 2d edit. Jl^d. p, 2io. 
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per is fo repugnant ta the nature of 
the fex in general, that we look 
upon fuch difpofitions with horf or/ 
yet furely if any motive c^ be fup- 
pofed to baniih ibftnefs and tender<« 
neis from the female breaft, revenge, 
for injuries received, can alone ac«^ 
complifh fuch a change^ Now 
Eiiulia is precifely in fuch a fitu« 
ation : fhe had loft a beloved^ther 
by the profcription of Auguftus in 
his triumvirate, fhe was defirous of 
revenging his death upon his mur^? 
derer, who indeed, according to 
Comeille, had adopted her as his 
daughter, and ihewn her diftin-^ 
guifhed marks of his afieAion : yet 
ifuch conduct on his part could not 
ei&ce the injuries he had offered her. 

Toutc ccttc favcur nc mc rend pas mon pcrcj 
fKt de qudqiic fa9on que Ton roc confidere, 

Abondanic 
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Abondante en richcflb» ou puiflante en credit 
Je demeure toujours la fille d*ua profcrit. 

It is in vain that Auguilus reminds 

Songe avec quel amour j^elevai ta jeuneflc ; 

whilft fhe can fay of her father, 

n eleva la vbtre avee meme teiidrefley 
U fut votre tuteur et vous fon aflaffin i 
Et vous m'avez au crime enfeign^ le chemm i 
Le tnien d'avec le votre en ce point feul diferd^ 
Que votre ambition s'eft immol6 mon per^ 
£t qu'un jufte courrouxdont je me fens bruler^ 
A fon fang innocent vouloit vous immoler. 

Revenge is fuppo&d to be the 
Arongeft paflion that can agitate the 
human mind ; it can plant daggers 
jin the hand of gentlenefs itfelf, and 
urge to deeds of bloodfhed and hor- 
ror. 
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tor, difpofitions ** fuii o'thte mUlt 
** of human kindncfs. " Let the 
critic> who is fo forward to objed: 
to the behaviour of Emilia,' cdnfider 
the more favagc, nay the monftrous 
charadter of lady Macbqth 5 and fee 
if the latter can be exculpated for 
not only inftigating to murder, 
but even imbruing her hands m the 
blood of the murdered. Ambition^ 
or at leaft the defire of gralping 
crowns and empires, is a paffion 
inherent in few female breails, a 
fcnfibility of injuries is common 
to alL If Emilia muft appear o- 
dious to the Ipeiftator, in what light 
will he look 'upon lady Macbeth, 
when he hears her Gfy, that her 
huiband '* would be great is not 
** without ambition, '' yet adds, 

—— Hie thee hither. 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear. 

And 
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fixA cfaoAife with the valour of my tongue 
AH that unpedes thee from ihe golden round,^ 
Which fate *aad metaphyiic aid doth feetn 
To Imve thee crowned withal* 

Further, wken with a brutality, the 
very, idea of which is fhockiixg to 
human nature, ihe affirms, 

— - 1 have given fuck, and know 
How tender 'tis to love the babe that milks me. 
I would, while it was fmiling in my face, 
Havepluck'd my nipple from its bonelefs gum» 
And daiht his brains out, had I but fo fworn 
As you have done to thi«« 

« 

Not content with the bare notioa 
of murder, ihe refines upon it, and 
exaggerates the circumftanccs df 
horror, by reprefenting helplefs in- 
, iKKrence, with all its irrefiftlcfs ihules, 
pleading in vain for mercy and 
compaffion. Whoever c«n approve 
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a tragedy^ in which fuch a mdnfbf ^ 
for (he is not worthy the name of 
a woman, bears a principal part, 
has no reafbn to objed: to the fero- 
city of Eniilia, who is aduated by 
(ehtiments far lefs cruel, and fuch 
a§ nature is but too apt to inipire. 

Cinna has more of the heroic 
lover in romance than of the Roman 
patriot. The charader of Auguftus 
is maintained with dignity and 
propriety, except in the following 
Ipeech to Livia, 

Vous m'avez bien promls des confeils d*ufl$ 
femme, ^ 

Vous me teriez parole, et e'en font la, ma- 
dame : 

which contains not only an in- 
faking reproof, but is contradiftory 
to hiftory j for Seneca tells us, 

that 



r 
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that Auguftus gavifus fibi quod ad- 
vocatum inveiierat^ uxori quidcm 
gratias egit. Upon the Whole, the 
tragedy of Cinna, exceptionable as 
it may be, muft be allowed to be 
lefs difgufting to a liberal mind, 
than the vulgar dialogue of car- 
penters and coblers in the Julius 
Caefar of Shake^ear, or the chopt 
hands, greafy night-caps, and ftinking 
breaths, fo minutely defcribed by 
Cafca ; indeconuns for which the 
many brilliant and fublime pafTages 
in the fame play by no means fuf- 
ficiently atone. 

It is a remark of the fame critic,* 

^.ihat nothing fo deeply ftains the 

human charaAer as ingratitude, and 

that Emilia muft therefore appear 

odious to the ipedator. If ib, I 

, ' F gin 

* Ibid* p. 220. 
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am afraid it will be found tbaf 
^rutus muft appear in the famelight, 
for Anthony in his fpeech to the 
plebeians thus mentions him j 

Thro^ thie the well*bcloved Brutu» ftabb'd. 
For Brutus a$ you know was Caefar's angeL 
JudgeyOhyougodsThowdearlyCaefarlov'dhun f 

Shakeipear in this point was un« 
doubtedly in an error, for it was not 

Marcus Brutus^ but Decimus Bru^ 

» 

tus that was Caefar's favourite^ as 
may be feen in Cicero's Phillip* i o ^ 
however we muft take the charac- 
ter as the poet gives it us^ and thea 
I will venture to pronounce, Aat if 
Emilia k odious tq the fpeftator,. 
Brutus muft appear equally fo, and 
for the fame reafoqs ; unlefs it ba 
f>roved> and it wiU be no eafy mat- 
tct fo to do^ that tlw defire of reftor- 

ing 



ing liberty to ones country is more 
natural to man^ than the dbfire of 
revenging the death of a beloved 
father is to the female hearts 



Thti principal iault in thie Horace^ 
ie&ms to be the double aiftion i die 
piece ought to conclude with the 
vi^oTf ovek* the Curiisitii, • inftead of 
which^ a new fubje^ is ftarted iQ 
the deadi of Camilla. Befides^ the 
fifth adl> which ought to be the 
tnod animated dnd inCereAing^ is 
the leaft {6 of any^ as it confiftj of 
ftudied fpeechtSi and tedious de« 
clamafions, ill Aiitedto the fituations 
of Ac perlbfts reprcfented. The 
qu'il mour^t of the old Hofatius 
\i too Wdl kncpwii td need any fur- 
ther cdihmendfltfiolis j pity it is that 
the force of it Should be weakened 
by th* fubfecjiient lines; had they 

F 2 been 
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been omitted, I know not : wtcre^ 
could be found a fentiment. of fa 
much dignity and fo truly Roman. 

No objection can be made to^ 
the ingeixioufi otitic V remarka^bn 
the tragedy of Rodognine^ It cer-* 
tainly opens badly, and there sktc 
many faults ii^ the condudi ^f the 
pieto : but if fine p^i0age^ ca^to^e 
aittend^fot the^abfurdkli^ ih Shake* 
ipear, the iaine may be vrged as 
a plea ih defence of this tragedy; 



1 » 



In- Polyeui^ie^ ti^ converfio^is; of 
Pauline and Felix: arer too fudden 
and miraculous ; nor is l^e caufe 
4^£ chriftiwiity, jheiaoured ^y* the 
acpeflion ;<?£ a mes^r fa Qontempf 
tible ^s FeJ^x. j[f;tfe5;%Je of tfeis^ 
play is Ifcfs lofty ai;id heroic than in 

dnoa, 

* Ibid, p^ ^25. 
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.Ciniia, Rodogiinc, and fom? others, 
it is at the fame^ time lefs turgid 
and bombafl, and perhaps pleafes 
more, as it aims at tquching the 
heart, and afFedting the paflions ; a 
point which the impartial reader 
will acknowledge it does not fail 
to accomplish. It has been obferv- 
cd that it is a common e/ror in the 
plan of Comeille's tragedies, th^t 
the intereft of the piece generally 
turns upon fome unknown perfon. 
Is Cinna then unknown ? confult 
Seneca. Are the Horatii un- 
known ? coniult Livy. Is Rodo- 
gune unknown? confult Appian 
and Juftin . Is Polyeudle unknown ? 
confult the Roman - martyrology . 
Surely we are as well acquainted 
with the charadlers in thefe plays, 
as with thofe in Othello, Romeo, 
Hamlet, or Macbeth ; the two 

F 3 forager 
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former exifting in wild novelifts^ 
the two latter bapd^ down to us 
in anti<|i}s^ted worm-eaten chroni-' 
dee. 

To criticife all the tragedies of 
Comeille would be a tafk equally 
tedious and unprofitable ; let it be 
fufficient to obferve, that . as they 
are more regular than thofe pieces 
pf Shakefpear, which pafs under 
the £une denomination^ fo have 
they likcwife a greater air pf credit 
bility, and are more capable of inr 
fpiring that agreeable delufionji by 
which we fancy ourfelves ipefta- 
tors of the real miferieS| and auditors 
of the real fentiments of virtuous 
and exalted perfpnages. By fuch 
r^prefentations it is that we are 
confh-ained to drop the fympathetic 
tear ^t the fad tale pf woe, pr taught 

to 
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to feel no inconfiderable (hare of 
happinefs at the fuccefs and tri<« 
aimphs of honour and integrity. 
Coniidered therefore as tragedies we 
muft allow them, though perhaps 
unwillingly, to be fuperior to Shake- 
ipear's $ but call them by any other 
appellation, and there is an end of 
^1 comparifon. Corneille gives to 
the perfons of his dramas but few 
difcriminating marks of charad:er ; 
his heroes are . moftly lovers or 
politicians^ his heroines haughty 
and arrogant, and they too generally 
in love : but our Englifh poet will 
be found to affume any fhape 
at will, and in whatever figure, 
whatever drefs he may appear, it 
will fit eafy on him, it will feem 
natural to him, and it will confc- 
qucntly fatisfy and delight, 

F4 Talis 
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Talis iti aeterno fclix Vertumnus Olympo 
Mille habtt ornatus mille decenter habet, 

TibuU. lib. +. 
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o N 

RACINE, 

FP R elegance, correftnefs, har-» 
mony of verfe and beauty of 
fentiment, Racine has "hitherto re- 
mained without a rival. Unequal 
to Gorneille in majefty and fublimity 
of ftyle, but far his fuperior in the 
tender and pathetic, and much more 
intelligent in the art of moving the 
paffions and captivating the heart. 
Love is the prevailing fubjed: of 
moft of his pieces ; vv^hich hd^ 
reprefents in a variety of fituations^ 
in fuch as intereft, pleafe, intxmi^ 
date, or inflruft. But here the 
critic, M^ho is uied to the clangor 
of trumpets, the clafh of arms, and 

the 
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the hurly-burly of the Engliih 
theatre, will be apt to exclaim, that 
this is the leafl theatrical of all the 
paffions; and that by fuch means 
the tragic heroes degenerate into 
the whining lovers of romance. It 
may not therefore be improper to 
enquire if love is a fit fubjcdt for 
the ftage, or not. I would there- 
fore aik^ is love an unnatural pailion ?. 
certainly not. Is it not a duty in- 
cumbent on the tragedian to copy 
nature in its influence over the 
heart and adions of man ? mofl 
andoubtedly it is. May not love 
be placed in fuch circumftances as 
to pleafe, may it not in its con&- 
quences c<Mivey lefl^is of morality 
and infhxi(flion ? unqueilionably. 
Aj long therefore as it fliall remain 
the duty of the tragic poet to pleafe 
and inftrud, by imitation of nature 

and 



r 
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and living manners, fo long mufl 
love be acknowledged a proper fub- 
je^ for the drama* In. fsuGt, to 
ba^Ai love would be to banifh Qa« 
tare. But it debafes, the charaSers of 
heroes* — Are heroes then to be in- 
fenfible alike tOsthe charms of beauty 
and merit, or need they be repre- 
fented like Hercules ipinning at 
the feet of their miftrefles ? Mag- 
nanimity and tendernefs are in no 
wife incompatible, nor to be brave 
is it neceflary to be brutal. The 
gread CondS^ was obfcrved to drop 
tears at a tragedy of Gorneille'a, but 
they were tears that argued a fen- 
iibility, not a weaknefs of foul ; they 
were tears that became the hero^ 
and did honour to the man. Let it 
not be urged that by prefenting 
fcenes of love, it will become con- 
tagious, and infe(5l the hearts of the 

audience 
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audience with imbccillity arid cow- 
ardice. Perhaps it might in fome 
ixneafiire imooth and wear off the 
rough edge of ferocity common to 
all northern nations; but it does 
not follow that it would enervate 
the fpirit of martial ardour, or fink 
true courage into pufiUanimity. It 
might on the contrary add ftrength 
and vigour to military virtue; for 
then the warrior would have an 
additional incitement to glory : he 
would fight not only for his country 
but for his miflfefs, who to every 
laurel that boimd her hero's brow^ 
would add with an air of approba- 
tion and mutual triumph the chap- 
let of myrtle ; 

And to his honours and his valiant parts 
tVouId fhe her foul and fortune confecratew 

OthellQ. 

To 
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To fay that love is the leaft theatri* 
cal of all the pailions, is to know 
but little of human nature. Does 
Bot love infpire the weak, a|id timid 
wkh perfeye^ance aAd fbrti)tu4ci^ 
Does it not make cowards; of the 
brave ? Does it not humiliate the 
haughty, and elevate the difHdent ) 
Pi^s it not] upon the mind^ with 
doiil^t, hope» fear ? Does it not pine 
^th deJ^ir i Is it note racked^with 
jealoufyi^ Does it not les^i to mad« 
nefs ? Does it not inftig$d:c to re^ 
yenge, to .murdpr ? Ite tSpQka are 
toq many to enumerate ip full, aod 
the fituationss in which: it may be 
i^refentedr fb various, that of all 
pthers it feenis to be the paiiipn the 
beft adapted to the ftag^ But a,!^ 
though the ^bjed in itielf be good>» 
it may be perverted to bad or ridi- 
culous ends* The French have 

undoubtedlj 
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uAdbo^edly efted b the latter ])»* 
titular, and - their points, conceite, 
and forced latigu^, have «i!brded 
t: large fieJd for the puiflant kftij^htsf 
in ttaSSffei ^6^ flieW^ fhdr^o^fif 
Ml^ Phdoiftfete^ ipd' Jocafta; Th^ 
feife and IRrce, 'arid^tlfe ol^ • Ser-* 
(onus are lawfel -plunder, ' artd ias 
fuch fhould fe^l^t t(^'beflri«ped-f>^ 
*6fc, who fhink it -^drth tk^ 
whild to da<ifo.^ TKe additfs^-df 
Pyttikftte to the bodkm o£ his lAif- 
t3refs in the Clitiaridre of Corneille, 
is quoted ^Jr a certain aumor * as 
l%hlj?^ tidttculobs -i 'and a!, paraph 
of aMirBitjf 'ETioff *uridoiibte%Mi 
is, peAaps liot to be -equalled, ex^ 
ceptby the lame 'author's Favourite 
Tttd'-matchlefe poet. ^ LA'I'iis- hdir 
^wfetRonieb-faysofJtiKcfs^ ■'-. ^''-" 



■» * » 
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^ Vide'kcmarks oii the writings and genius 

of Shakefpear. 
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I am too bold, 'tis not to me (he fpeaks ; 
Two of the faircft ftars of all the beav'n 
Having feme butinefs, do intreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their fpheres, till they return; 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 
Thebrightnefs of her cheek would (h^methofe 

ftars. 
As day-light doth a lamp ; her eyes in hcav*li 
Would thro' the airy region ftream fo bright. 
That birds would iing, and think it were not 

night* 

What Galamathias is this I Tw<> 
liars having feme bufinefs. How 
abfurd the idea, how low, how vul- 
gar the expreffion ! 

What if her eyes were there, they in her hcad^ 

A pretty fuppdfition indeed ! byt 
what then? why. 

The brigh tnefs of her cheek woul d (hame thofe . 

ftars, 
A^'dajr-light doth a lamp ; her eyes in heav'a 

Would 
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Would thro* the airy region ftrcam fo bright. 
That birds would fiiig, and think it were not 
night. 

Happy, thrice happy country, in 
which fuch Juliets abound ! Should 
the fun withdraw his rays, the fair 
one has nothing to do but to permit 
her eyes to twinkle in heaven, and 
the cheerlefs gloom of fullen wintry 
days would be immediately diipelled. 
No more would the valetudina- 
rian's fpirits rife or fall with the 
weather-glafs, or his nerves tremble 
at the paflage of each cloud ; nor 
would the Englifh, whilft in poflef- 
fion of fuch Juliets, be remarkable 
for hanging or drowning themfelve$ 
in the no longer melancholy month 
of November. Then, though with 
an abfurdity equal to Romeo's, we 
fliQuld talk of our love, and call it 
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A heavy Bghcnefi, ferious vanity, ^ 

Misfhapen chaos of well feeming forms. 
Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fire, fick 

health. 
Still- waking fleep, that is not what it is, 

and fclt^ if it were poffible, in full 
force, what he fo marvelloufly def- 
Ciibes ; yet whilft we beheld all 
nature chearful and fmiling around 
us, we fhould not pdfhaps loath 
life, orfeek a lover's leap to termi* 
nate our unhappy bein|;s. 

Shake(pear's Juliet is an exadfc 
counterpart to his Romeo, anld her 
ideas caft in the fame mould : ^ hear 
whatiheffl^Sj , <• 

Give me my Romeo $ and in^en he (hfdl die^ 
Take him and cut him out in little Aars^ 
A^d he will make the face of heav'n fo fine, 
That all the world wQl be in love with Qight, 
And pajr no woxihip to the garifli fun. 

G la 
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In another place fhe calls fmn^ 

Beautiful tyrant, Read Aiigdical ! 
Dove-fratheiM raven, wolvUh-^r^vening lamb. 

WhiUl we can bear with patience 
fuch extravagant conceks as thei^ 
let us (hew an equal ' degree of to* 
kration to thofe of other nations & 
nor reje<^ nonfenfb merely b^^auii^ 
it i» ,npt^ 9f our own grpw^ 






Whoever is acquainted with the. 
Andeomaque of Racine wfll dc-^ 
]cii6vtkdgp# that Imb m. t^.breaii 
of yfl^ Hinntoae' is capaUe.of {sid^ 
ducing the moft tragiq^ ^s^teats i audi 
the bad confequences of its being, 
perverted to improper purpofes^ are 
painted in the moft ftriking coldura; 
in the de^>air of Hermione ^^ th^ 
madneis of Oreflesr Nor caa it 

be 
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he Sadd, l3bat love fo reprefentqd can 
be infedlious or iedudive ; on the 
cdntrary^ we are taught by fuch ex- 
amples to reiifl it in its infancy, 
left it gaife the maftcry ov?r us, and 
iavolye us in the miferies delineated 
by die French poet. 

Tkel tragedy of Iphigenie has 
beeh dxdftcvedly cdLebrated, .and ad- 
mired :by. all who read and judge 
with candour and impai'tiality ; yet 
this excellent CGonpofition has falleii 
junder the fevere laih of the critic : 
<by whcmi we aire told, that in the tra^ 
<^dy of Hikuba by Euripides, when 
•tJlyfles c6mes to : demand PQl3rxeQa 
to be facrificed, his condudt is ad^ 
^(^ifably fuited tootn* conceptiptts of 
'hinv: that he is cojid, prudent, deaf 
to pity, blind to beauty, and to be 
moved only .^y coniideration of the 

. Q a public 
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public weal ; but that in the Iphi-*' 
genie there appears nothing of 
Ulyiles upon the flage but his 
n^me. * To prove this we are re-^ 
ferred to part of his fpeeoh, Je fuis 
pnSt de pieurer, which is tMnilated, 
I am ready to cry, and printed in 
italics, with a view I fuppofe of 
marking it as iridiciilous*. IxL the 
£ngU^, as weH a&m. .other laor 
gmges, there are many exprdifions 
that fignify the fame thing ; and it 
is no difficult matter to fubfHtue 
one jfynonimous word in the room 
of anothw, and by fuch means to 
give an appearance of abfutdity to 
what is in reality pertinent and juA. 
If therefore wc take the v proper 
word, weepy inftead of the fynqnir 
mous but . vulgar word„ . xryr Vffc 

. Ihall 

* Vide Remarfcs 'on the wrfting and genius 
of Shakefpeapy' p. 46. 
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fliall 00 longer find any impropriety 
of exprcffion. The foUowing are 
the lines alluded to ; 

2e fui^ pere, felgneurj et foible q^me un 

autre, 
Mon coeur fe met fans peine, en la place dii 

votre ; 
Et frimiflant du coup qui vous fait foupirer, 
Loin de bl&mer vos pleurs, je fuis prec de pleurer* 

which in a fidthful and plain tranf- 
lation are as follow : I am a father, 
and have the feelings of one, my 
heart eafily places itfelf in the fitu- 
ation of yours, and ihudderingat the 
&roke which occafions your grief, 
far from blaming your tears, I too 
am ready to weep. Wherein con- 
fifts the abfurdity of this fpeech ? 
Wherein is it repugnant to the gra- 
vity of the tragic mufe ? But, fays 
the critic, it is inconfiftent with the 

G 3 charader 
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chancer of Ulyflfes, for EuripMcs 
reprcfcnts him as cold and deaf to 
pity. But I will on the contrary, 
venture to affirm, that Euripides 
does not make him infcnfible to the 
feelings and compunctions of hu- 
manity ; and as a proof of the truth 
of my aflertion take the following 
ipeech of Ulyfles : 

Satis puelbe tu3( mors, non addenda 

Alia ad aliam : utinam nee hanc deberemi4$» , 

The ^v^triyi o^iiXo/ttev of Euripidcs is 
equal, or nearly equal, allowing for 
the different modes of expreffion 
peculiar to each language, to the 
Loin de blamer vos pleurs je fuis 
pret de pleurer of the French poet, 
and clearly evinces that Ulyfles did 
commifcrate the unhappy daughter 

of 
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ef Hecuba. And further, FolyKenk 
&ys in diefwK fcene. 



^* ' 
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Video tc,^ 9 Ulyffes, dcxtraip fub v^ftc • 
Opcultantem manum, et faclem retrprfum. 
Vertentem, nc tuum attingam mentum. 

Now why (hould he hide his hand 
under his robe, but to prevent her 
from preffing it ; or why turn afide 
his face, but to avoid her touching 
it ; lea({ moved as he already was 
with compai&on for h^, he (hould 
be too much wrought upon by fuch 
prevailing blandifhmentSr It is evi* 
4eat that Polyxena faw by iuch pj-e^ 
cautions, that he was already afie6led, 
and therefore fhe immediately add$, 

G 4 which 
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which means, as the fcboUaft re-- 
marks, harifpioyat Tw tfAw.mwufltt, takc 
courage, you have avoided my fup- 
plication i in other words, I do not 
mean to folicit your mercy. 

The fame critic obferves, that 

there is no refembla^ic^ between the 

French and Greek Achilles * but in 

name. ♦ It is certain they appear 

in fbmewhat different lights, for 

their iituations are diiFerent : in 

Euripides he is fuppofed not to* have 

feen Iphigenia, previous to theopenr 

ing of the pldy ; in Racine he has 

ieen and is in love with her. How 

far Racine may be juftified in thu$ 

teprefenting him, I will not prer 

tend to determine ; but in ether 

refpeAs I maintain he refembles 

Achilles, not only in name, but in 

diipofition. 
♦ P. 46. 
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diipdition. Let us take his cha*^ 
raifter from Horace, and &e if we 
cannot find fome traces of it ia 
llacine.- 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer. 
Jura neget £bi nata, nihil iion arroget aimis. 

TrznfyQTtk d'une ardeur qui ne peut etrc 

oiftve, 
Je rgoindrai bientot les Grecs fur cette rive, 
t'aurois trop de regret, fi qudqu* autre guer-* 

rier 
Au rivage Troyen defcendoit le premier^ 

And again^ 

— - pui(qu*il fauteniin que j'arrive au tombeaUf 
Voudrois^je de la terre Inutile fardeau^ 
Trop avare d'un fang re^u d'une deefle, 
Attendre chez monpere uneobfcure vieilleflc i 
£t toujoiirs de la gloire £vitant le fentier, - 
Ne laifler aucun nom, et mourir tout entier ? 
Ah^ ne nous formons point ces indignes ob« 

ftades' ! 
L'tionneurparle, il fufEt, ce font la nosoracIes« 
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Les dieux font de fl6s }ours les ou^res fen# 

Yerains j 
Maif^ ieigneur, notrc gloirp dt <]an3 noai 

propres mains. 
^v Pourquoi nous tourmenter de leu'rs otditf 

itipfeines ? 
Ne fongeons qu' a nous rcndre immorteU 

comme eux ni^es. 
£t laiflant faire au fort, courons on la valeur 
Nous promet undeftinauffi grand que le leur. 

Do tliefe lines give us no idea of the 
inlpiger Achilles ? In the fixth 
fcenfi of th^ fourdx axft we firnj 
feveral marks of the iracundus 
Achilles, and in the lafl t& he de« 
livers himfelf thus, 

Une jufle fureur s'empare de mon ame, 
Vous allez a rautcl, et moi j'y cours, ma-. 

dame. 
Si de fang et de morts le ciel eft aiFam^ 
Jamais de plus de fang fes autels n'ont funle : 
A mon aveugle amour tout fera legitime. 
Le pretre deviendra lapremiere vidtime. 

Le 



J 



Leiiucher, p»rines mains d^truit et renrerle^ 
Parts le fang its bouneaux nageradifperre. 
^t fl dans les h|orreur» de ce defordre exti^c^ 
Votre pere frappe tombe et pcrit luj-nteii^e, 
Alors dc vds refpefts voy ant Ics trifles fruits, 
^JseonnoitCtz los coups^ (jue vousaur^z goji^ 
duits* 

Here in defiance of the l^ws of 
his religion, he purpofes to, violate 
the fandtity of the altao to lpar< 
neither the prieft nor Agameninoij^ 
but by force of arms to refcue his 
Iphigenia : , , 

Jura negat fibl nata, nibil nqn arrogat armfe. 

LeF me afk thofe, who arc ib 
ready to pardon Shakefpcar fof 
hi« negleft of the . nniticsi and 
to condemn the French tragedians 
for not adhering faithfully to hif^ 
torical charadkers, whether it is not 
mpre probable, that Grecians or 

Komans 
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Romans might on fome occaiion^ 
talk, and a6t like Frenchnrien, than 
that Fortinbras fhould appear at 
this inftant in Denmark, and in an 
hour and a half return vidorious 
from Poland ; or that Othello fliould 
at one time be in Venice, and pre- 
fcntly afterwards arrive at Cyprus ? 
Thefe are impofitions on our fenfes, 
the other on our knowledge of hif- 
tory only : the one too grofs to 
efcape the obfervation of the moft 
ignorant, the other to be difcoverpd 
by thofe only, who are not unac- 
quainted with antient manners. If 
dierefore we are unwilling to con- 
denm an author, who has exceeded 
the bounds of poffibility, why fhould 
we refufeour indulgence to faults of 
« much more venial nature ? Why 
ihould we not pardon an author, 
though he be not an Englifhman, 

becaufc 
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becaufehehas g^r^n more tender^) 

nefs and feafibility ta a 'Grecian 

or a Roman, than, is cQnf)ftent.i¥ith 

hiftorical truth; iiay,. though he^ 

fliould in a £bw inftancei have p^t^ 

into their n^ouths an illrtLtned dfh 

clamation^ 11 ^ fligl^ty love-fpcech^ 

or even ; a witticifin, or a conceit ? 

Have not the lords of etppire^ beea 

compafiionate and humane, havtr 

they hot been ixien of gallantry and 

intrigue, and wa3 not the great^ 

orator of Rome on fome occafion$ a 

difeur de bons mots ? As in a tra- 

gedy, meant for representation^ it 

is th^ yriih and intentipn of the 

author that it fhould, not only in- 

ftrudt, but pleaje j under fuch a cir- 

cumftanqe, and upon fuch a con* 

iideration, I muft, for my own part^ 

acquit him of;;any. heinous offenc^, 

jUT he fhould reprefent the perfonages 

of 



of hil dfatiift dUFcring in fflanmert.' 
fiidm- fa^lv'as hiftopy hj[& afdribed.to: 
di«d» For ler a~ tiagedy of i£fchy- 
]|>Sy So|>ho^le«, or EttiipideSy with->^ 
^e ^y aIt#Fdti6ii tA the pkriyiiin'^ 

fentinieiA^pU|t^a$r- on ftf!ihodai» 
dieatre/ I- 'iUn oM^ent- it would 
BOt ftieet!'.1^tK^^oc«ls ^ aitd that if 
iny-kdulgeiioi W4i« (h^wa'tb it>: it 
ii«(6tald be oViit^ efi^tbe Qxifeilmol 
drttie,|)«rfbrhiers, and not'of- tli» 
fieccJtfelf. ' !.. 0^ > 






But if the Achilifes ofRacIiJelf 
hot lik^ th« G#e^k A^Hilfes^, '^ho 
does th^ Hidtor of Shakefpear re- 
prefent ? certainly he ii not the 
HeAdr of -Homer,- for it wai-iidt 
poflible for: him t6< ^^fobto Atifi&tik 
Titus Lartiui andMelftjii<i» Agrip^ 
pa, as repreicnted by Shake^aiJEV 
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fan im^ be* the two Bprnan^ oC 
thofe names in the time of Qorio^ 
ianus I for the fotrntr could not 
pofEbly have nKhtioiied Cat6» nor 
the oth^r Akxander and Galen. 
Yet Shakefpcar» accoi-ding. to the 
criticp/* miift be allowed to furpafii 
ail dramatic writers in delyieatingf 
charafto's^ and even Homer himfel£ 
Ths&i inacuf addr and anachrbnifma 
tannot be imputed to any intbrpo^ 
iations^y for we find ini the Midfmn** 
Kier Night's Dredm the^ Grecian 
Thcfois, zaA a tribe of Gothic fairies 
and iprites> hefides a rabhle c£ \iwf 
mechanics i^who if they are feppofed 
to be Englifh have no btifi(ie& ik 
Athens » and if Athenians have ni> 
bufinefs to talk of French ctowm^ 
The truth is, .that he, as well as* 
edier writers^ who deviate from the 

real 

* Ibid. p. 20. 
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real charafters they mean to prefent 
to US, are in fome degree repre-* 
henfible for io doing : at the fame 
time I am inclined to believe^ that 
as neither Englifh nor French can 
transform thenlfelves into Grecians 
or Romans^ nor totally diveft them^ 
ielves of notions and ientiments 
peculiar to their feveral methods of 
education and life> let them write in 
any language whatever^ they will 
niiturally» I had almc^ faid un-» 
avoidably^ transfufe into the man-^ 
ners of thicir dramatic charaSers a 
tinfture of their own: the Eng- 
lishman will betray himfelf in a 
Brutus^ the Frenchman in a Mark 
Anthony. Upon which account 
the domeftic is by many preferred 
to the heroic tragedy. In the com* 
poiition of the one the poet is to 
ieek his charaders in: the page of 

•hiftoijit 
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iilftory, in the other he copies froni 
real life : in the one he takes upon 
-credit;^ in the other he defcribes 
what he fees and knows : in the one 
he prefents to the fpedtator perfons^ 
with whom he is perhaps wholly 
unacquainted^ in the other he places 
before him his countrymen, hia 
friends^ his parents : the one are the 
objaSlis of admiration and reverence^ 
the others of love, hope, fear, and 
pity. The hero in diftrefs is be*- 
holdeh with calm- and compofed 
concern, but the man of mifery and 
-anguifli^ . excites the moft com^^ 
pailionate fympathy ; it is a brother, 
it is a fecond felf that extorts our 
tears ; to whom we feem ready to 
unfold our arms, to fhelter and pro^- 
te& him even at die hazard of our 
own lives. The miora] conveyed 
by either may be equally good, but 

H by 
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by no means equally forcible : thfc 
exalted charaftcrs of heroic tragedy 
are dF a fuperior nature to tlie genc*^ 
rality of mankindit and tbeiefore 
arc not obje&s of imitatioii : tbt 
Crimea of tyranny cannot be per- 
|)eti:ated by many» the punifhmeot 
Attendant on .fuch crimes canpot 
therefore terrify or deter from vice 
the villain in common life x iie fees 
no re^emblahoe betweea dbe purpk 
tyrant and the naidcught aflkSo^ 
no analogy between the daring ^ex^ 
ceflfes of ambition and the fbcRt 
4ibaiidoned[ courfp c^ an «vil di^o*- 
fition^ between die^ ]x&ntmeiKt of 
an ppprefTed people wsi the feverii^ 
t£ injtired laws* There is more- 
over on the £de of daxnefixc tnig«^ 
,a greater iemblance >Qf pmbability^ 
a more ftriking .imitation of real 
li&i and th<s nearer the ai^ion of 

the 
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ike drama ^proacfaes to ver^milL* 
tude, ihj£ moicwill the fpt&sAor be 
intereiled and moved. This is a 
truth fo evident, as to require no 
demonflration ; and a pnith It will 
ever reniain, JDiptwj[th,f);aading certain 
critics, milled by a partiality for a 
favourite author, h^ave advanced a 
dodtrine that tends tp the fubverfion 
of lit : adodfarine, which unbiaffed 
reafbn and mature reflection will 
ever rejeft ^ Jfrivolous apd abfurd. 

I fhould exceed the limits I have 
prefpribed to myfelf^ were I to en- 
ter into a detail of ali the various 
beauties in the tragedy of Iphigenic, 
but I cannot leave it without citing 
part of the fecond fcene in the fe- 
cond ^6tj which pafles 'betVKeen 
Agamemnon and his daughter, who 
it as yet ignorant that flic is to, be 

H 2 facrificcd 
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(acrificed to the gods^ to render 
them propitious to the Greeks* 

Iphigenib. 

N'ecl^rcirez-vous point cc front charge 

ennui r 

Agamemnon. ^ 

Abr ma iille ! 

Iphigenik. 

. Seigneur pourfuivez* 

Agamemnon. 

Je ne puisv 
Iphigenxe. 

Periile le Troyen auteur de nos allarmes I 

Agamemnon. 

Sa perte a fes vainqueurs coutera bien des 

lamies. 

Iphigenib. 

Les Dieux daignent furtout prendre foin ^ 

ros jours f 

Agamemnon. 

Les. Dieux, depuis un tempS| me font cruefc. 

et iburds. 

Iphigenie. 

Calchas, dit-on, prepare un pompeux facrificer 

Agamemnon. 

Fuiilai-je auparavant fl6chir leur injuftice \ 

Iphigenie^ 
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Iphigenii* «^ 

ACAMBMKON. . 

• . Plutot que je nc vcux. . 

Ithigenie. 
Me fera-t-il permis de mejoindre a vo9 vceuX) 
Verra-t-on'% Taiutd votre beareitfe fluntHe? 

Agamemnon. 

Hclas! 

Ipkigekib. ' ; ' I 

Vous vous taifcz ? ' !' 
Agamemnon. 

Vous y ferez, ma iille» 

If any one (hould remain unaflfeded 
with this fccne, and particularly 
with the concluding words of Aga- 
memnon^ let him not afk^ in what 
is it interefting ? where is the pa- 
thetic ? let him not fay that thefe are 

•— verfus inopes rerum nugaeque canorae^ 

let him rather clap his hand on his 
heart, and he will find it cold, cal- 
lous, and obdui^te. 

H 3 The 



The tragedy of Athalia is a maf- 
ter-piece of draniatid cofllpbfitioft i 
in it are united fubliniity of thought, 
harmony of verfe, chaKwftcrs of the 
moll exalted kind, and the rafh fufy 
of infolehcc and vrickcdnefe oppofei 
to the bold unfhakcir fplrit of con- 
scious virtue and .religious zeal. 
The chorufles ate fo adapted to, and 
interwoven with the piece, as to 
feem neccflary to it : and through- 
put the wl^ole. tragedy not a fiagle 
love-fpeech can be found to offchcL 
the faflidious critic. 
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VOLTAIRE. 

« 

IF CorneiUe and Racine greatly 
reformed and improved the 
French drama^ Voltaire feems to 
have brought it to the greateft de- 
gree of perfedlion to which it is 
capable of being raifed. With a 
due obfervance of dramatic laws, 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
force and powers of poetry, with 
a tafte perhaps unequalled, and a 
genius fuperior to moil men, he 
has boldly, but judicioufly, dared to 
make innovations on the French 
theatre, and to ftrifce out for himfelf 
A path to hmc and immortality, 
unknown to, or at Icz^ UQ^dden 

H 4 *>y 
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by any of his predcceflbrs. In his 
early years he wrote his tragedy of 
Oedipus, in which, to comply with 
the Jiftors^ who ojtberwifc . refufed 
to perform it, he was prevailed Upon 
to introduce fome love-fcenes, 
which in his own opinion were 
extremely mi(placed> and fpoiled 
the whole* But whatever errors of 
that kind his youth and compliance 
with the falfe tafte of the age might 
have led him into, he foon faw, 
acknowledged, and amended them \, 
and in his fubiequent pieces Iovq 
was not permitted to intrude itfelf 
in an improper place, though h^^ 
had too great a knowledge of 
nature and the Iiuman h^artj to. 
banifli it entirely iVom the ftlge. 
Several of his tragedies, fuchasi 
Zara, Merope, Mahomet, the Or-n 
p}i£H of Cbina^ and others are traniit 

lated 
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jb^^d into £ng^ib» and have been^ 
and are ftill reprefented on our the^ 
atres with a degree of approbation 
and apf4aufe; th^t doej honeuf to 
the merit of the author and to the 
{eelings of 4 Britifh ..aludience, ^ 
From thefe compofitions we ma); 
liearny that a Fre/ich tr^g^dy h n^^ 
a. tiiTue of declapiatipns and labouro^ 
recitals of the cataArophe, but. <an 
animated adtion^ in which fublimitj^ 
of thought, beautyof ientiment/and 
harmony of flyle^; added to the^in** 
tejrefting and critical fituation of. the 
perfons reprefented, do ' no^ faii to 
^cite the ftrongeft emotions that 

terroi} 

• i.f I do Hot reckon AeSc3rthtan89'\vhiclf 
h tl-anflajted urider the tide of Zpbeide ; for 
the aulhor declares himfelft that be does not 
give it to the theatre, becaufe he is confcious 
ofit$,many imperfe'ftions j and prcfcntsit to 
the reader only as a weak fketch, which 
foaie more able hand may finifh. 
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ttmt and pity are capaUe t( m^ 

♦ 

It was the €uftom in France fQt 
many of thcfpc^atofs to place tkem<^ 
ttWti on the ftage, wkich^ befidba 
Ae impropriety of it, was a great im- 
i^dimeat to the a^rs> and deprived 
the author of the additional ad- 
irantj(ges to hi^ piece of iccnery 
find decorations. The reformation 
ef this abuie was owing to the tra-^ 
gedy of Semiramis s and as this play 
gained our author great reputation^ 
ind gave him an opportunity of 
introducing machinefy, 'till dien 
unknown on the French theatre, 
the reader will itot perhaps be dif* . 
pkafedif I ihould endeavour to point 
out fome of its hcauties and de? 
feas. 

The 
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< Tlie firft fcene opens betwedil 
/Lrface and his friend Mitf ane ; the 
former of whom is juft arrived 
frqm the plains of Arbizan» whero 
jbe had %nali2Sed hidifelf by manj 
yi(ftorieS| and from whence he came 
at .the exprefs order of Semiramis«. 
ArfaCe at i. diftatice from Babylon^ 
and trufting to commoii report, ex^ 
peds to find Semiramis in the 
height of happinefs as well as glory j 
but i3 informed of his miftaken 
^ opinion by Mitrane ; who reprc- 
fent8 her^ as a prey to inw^td grie^ 
and frequently retiring to the tomb 
of Ninus, which 

JElle appre^M a pal Itots, ¥kit (bmbre i n-^ 

timide, - V 

Ejt & frappant Ic fein de fes plenn iium je ; 
A travers les borreufs d'un fllence farouche 
hts noms de fjls) d'q)Oux echappeot de fa 

bouchr. 

Hence 
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Hence we arc prepared to fee her in 
the iituation in which (he afterwards 
ippeairs, without being too foon ac- 
^[uaiitted^ with ^ the cau^e of her 
anxiety. Mit'rane dates this great 
change in her from the time (he fent 
ibrArface; when Babylon was cele- 
brating his conquefts> and rejbicing 
at the arrival df As^ema, whom he* 
had delivefdd from the hands of 
Ae Scythians, Upon the mention 
4f her name Arface immediately fays, 

i^^eina n'a poxDt'part a ce trouble odieax it, : 
,Un feul.ffo fesvit^rds adouctroit Its Dieax. 

From the laft line we at once con- 
clu4p thaiiAzema: k, the obje<St of 

his aiFeftioas i yet furely.this ex- 
piseilitan is m^ch t6o> hyperbolic; add 
favours more • oF the lover 'in ro- 
mance, thaii "^of the ingenuous and 

rude 
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rude warrior ; for fo he de&ribck 
himfelf. 

Pardonnez, un ibldat eft mauvais courtifaxu 
Nourri dans la Scythie,aux plains d'Arbazan^ 

pai pu fervir la cour et non pas la connaitrfc* 

> - ■ 

Ariace being left alone exprefTes hk 
ignorance pf the purpofcs to which 
the will c£ the, gods deftine himi 
and in the midil of his ibliloquy he 
is interrupted by groans from the 
tombofNinus, which is reprefented 
on one fide of the flage. Thus it 
is that our author prepares his ail^ 
dience againft the appearance of the 
ghoft, a praeternatural agent, that 
had as yet never been introduced on 
the French ftage. Aflur behaves 
with all the haughtinefs and info^ 
lence^ that we may fuppofe a man 
might adopt, who had been ihftro- 
mental in promoting the defigns of 

•Semiramis, 



\ 
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fieminuaia, and who prefumcd upott 
his fcrvices; fcrviccs of the raoft 
black and criminal nature, and fuch 
as he knew muft bind her to fecrecy, 
jtnd in foroe meafure depend^ace 
on him. We may eafily conceive 

that Arfece of 4 wWp ipmU of 
tried coun^e and fortitudet woiild 
not fuhouit to cringe before the kn^ 
pcrious AffUf : and he is Jed to treat 
him with lefs Tefei-ve jand rjefpedt^ 
than he might otherwife have 4one, 
from fome reflexions of the hi^ 
prieft, who exclaims upon Afiur'i 
appcariflg, 

A ^uiy Dieu taut^^puiflant, d^nne2 vouy les 

grandeurs ? 
O monftre ! 

Jxk the next fcene we find SenUramis^ 

finking beneath the weight of her 

afflidion£ and remorfe for the miir* 

• . dcr 



der of her hufban4 Niiius^ yet oomr 
fortingherfdbfat the arrival of Ar£u:c; 
in whom fhe hopes to find ibmr 
alleviation of her diftre&ful £tua£ion 
by oppofing him to AiTur ^ of whom 
ihe fays, 

Jc fremis ^uand il faut mcnager mon com* 

plice. 
itou^r devsint left yeux ell mon f rentier &iy>-' 

plices 
Et je detefte en lul cet avantige affreux^ . 
Q^e lai donne un forfak, c^iu libus unk tou»> 

denx. 

Weak a6 fuch a <:ofi^)latk>ft Is^ it 
&ems to iuggeft itfelf natturally to 
a perfon in her cir cprnftances ^ and 
iferves to fliew to what ftrcights the 
guilty are red«iced> and that to be 
tcrinnnal is to be unhappy. Scmi- 
iramis> unwiUing to utfboibm die 
real caufe of her -grief to the Itfg^ 
f&^^ fends to confult the oracle of 

• Jupiter 
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Jnpita: in Libya, and receives 2A 
an^xrcr couched in the ambiguous 
terms ufual on fuch.occaiionSy and 
which ihe> as fi^uently faappened> 
interpreted in a wrong fedfe* 

In the opening of the third adt, 
Semiramis reveals to Otane her de« 
$gn of taking^ Arface. to be the 
partnerof her bed and empire. This 
difcovery of her choice feems uH'- 
neceilary and premature : had this 
fcene been wholly omitted, and the 
audience not apprifed of her relb^ 
lution, the choice of Arface aftet'- 
wards in the preience of her court 
would have been much more 
finking, and the coup de tl^atre 
more forcible and grand. Upon 
her naming Arface it thunders, the 
tomb of Ninm is ihaken, and his 

ghofi 
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ghoft ftalks forth froiu it. Semi- 
rami?^ thus addreffes it,. ^ 

. — — Veiix-tu me perdce, ou vcux-tu parr 
donacr ? 

ft 

C'eft ton fceptre et ton lit que je vicns dc 
. donner ; 

Juge fi ce heros eft digne de la place. 
Proiion<», Yy confens. 

L'Ombre a Arsach; 

Tu regneias^ Arface | 
Mais il eft dcs forfaits que tu dois expier. 
Dans ma tombe i ma ccndre il faut facrifier ; 
^Scrs et mon fils et moi ^ fouvicns^toi de ton 
pere : 

Ecoute le Pontife. - 

Arsacb* 
^ — ^ Ombre, que je revere, . - 
Demi Dieii, dont Tefprit anime ces climats. 
Ton afpeftm'encourage et ne m'etonne pas. 
Oui, j*irai dans ta tombe au peril de ma vie. 
Acheve, que veux-tu que ma main (acrific I 
II s*61oigne, if nous fuit, \ 

Semiramis. 

Ombre ^e mon epoux, ' 
Fermets qu*cn cfe tombeauj'embraffe tes genoux, 
Qii^ mes regrets.— 

I L'Ombre, 
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L'ombre. 
Arrctc et refpcfte ma cendre^ 
Quand il en fera terns, je t'j fend dcfcendre* 

• •• • 

The ghoft then enters the maufo- 
leum> and it immediately {huts*. 

In the fourth adt Oroes the high 
prieil, after placing the crown o^ 
Ninus on the head of Ariace, and 
arming him with his fword likewife^ 
informs him that Ninus was mur- 
dered by AfTur^ and that Semiramis 
was privy to his deaths which wa$ 
afFe£ted by poifon^ and that he too, 
was poifoned by Afliir^ but recovered 
by the art of Phradates^ whom hp 
had hitherto regarded as his father* 
Ninus when dying wrote to Phra* 
dates, and the letter is produced to 
confirm the guilt of Semiramis^ 
The aft concludes with an income 
parable icene betwec;n Bmuxwa^ 

and 
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find Ninias, now no longer Ar&ce y 
in which he at fength difcovers 
himfclf to be her fon. Scmiramis 
being informed that Ailiir intends 
to murder Ninias in the tomb of 
Ninus^ enters it heifelf with an in** 
tention ta defend h6r fon, who 
being made acquainted with tho 
treacherous deiSgn of AfJiir, and 
hearing that he is at that time con«» 
ceakd in the tomb> concludes that 
he is the viSim deftined to perifh 
by his hand, and that the manes of 
his father are to be thus appeafed"; 
Full of this confidence he ruChes 
into the 'mauibleum, and iboii re- 
turns with his hands imbrued in the 
blood of the fuppofed AfTur j - who 
difarmed, and in die cuftody of the 
high priefV, is one of the firft objefts 
that ftrikes him. Semirsfmis then 
ftaggars fronv die tomb wounded 

I a and 
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and dying : ignorant of her af&i!iD 

flie calls upon her fon to revenge 

her death. Upon his difcpvering 

himfelf to have been, through a 

miftake, her murderer, ihe dies i 

after having acknowledged his in- 

nocenceik her own guilt,, and ex- 

prefTed her hopes that the naarriage 

between her Ion and Azema would 

expiate and efface her crimes. And 

thus concludes this tragedy >; which 

for the dignity of the ftory^^ variety 

of incidents, propriety of charadters, 

and greatnefs of the cataftrophe, 

might alone refcue the French 

ftage from the unjufl imputatiopi of 

being a fcene of idle declamation, 

politics, and amorous ditty. The 

intervention of the ghofl is perfedly 

• well adapted to the occafion* Se- 

miramis makes choice of Arface for 

. . - - . . . • 

her hulband ; it is then that appears 

(and 
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(and what time more proper ?) the 
fliade of the deceafed king, and in- 
terrupts the folemnization of an in- 
ccftuous marriage* 

V 

II vient montrer au jourdes crimes impunis, 
Desborreurs deTincefte il vient fauver fon (ils. 

Its appearance is fliort, confequcntly 
awful ; were it to remain long on 
the ilage we ihould grow famili- 
arized, to it, our horror would ceafe, 
and we fliould behold it with as 
much indifference and complacency, 
as any perfonage of the drama ; 
from an airy, myfterious, tremen- 
dous being it would degenerate 
into fomething trivial and abfurd, 
and would rather move our rifibility 
and ridicule, than rivet our attention 
and appal our fenfes. Its language 
is folemr^, pointed, commanding, and 
\ \ I 3 oracular. 
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oracular* It is introduced with mugix 
greater reafon and propriety than 

the fhade of Darius in the Perfians 

of iffiifchylus : like the ghoft in HaniT 

let it comes to demand vengeanc? 

fpr crimes uaexpiatedf 

Puxriel, quand U le faut, lajuftice fupreme 
Sufpend Tordre eternel etabli par lui-inemCf 
li permet i la mort d'interrotnpre fes loix^ 
Pour Teffroi de la tcrre tt I'exaniple des rois* 

The character of Sen>iramis is finely 
fupported throughout the whole 
piece ; and in the midft of her trour- 
bles and grief, we find her conti« 
nually difcovering a noble dignity 
and impofing fpirit, fuch as wc 
might expeft from a great, enteriit 
prizing, and vi<ftprious queen : tq 
iuch a difpofition the following 
fentiments of hers are exadlly coi^ 
feipoiiding and appofite^ 
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J'al nourri me$ chagrins, fans les manifeftert 
Ma peur m'a fait rougir. J'ai craint de coivr 

fulter 
Ia mage rev6r6, que ch^rit Babylon^ 
D'avilir devant lui la majefte du tronc, 
De montrer une fois, en pr^fence du ciel, 
Semiramis tremblanteaux regards d*un mort^}. 

The loves of Arface and Azema 
are neither infipid nor foreign to the 
fubjedt ; on the contrary in the laft 
adt Azema is very inftrumental in 
bringing on t^ie cataftrophe, and 
it is by her means only that the 
treacherous defign of Aflur on the 
life of Arface is difcovered. Upon 
the vsrhole, although there may be 
found a few exceptionable lines, 
yet they are greatly out-balanced by 
almoft innumerable beauties; and 
whoever has feen the incomparable 
Mademoifelle Dumefnil in the part 
of Semiramis, cannot have wiflied 

I 4 for 
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for a more interefting theatrical en- 
tertainment. 

It has been obferved, that the 
French tragedies are borrowed from 
the antients, and if they have any 
intrinfic value, they are indebted to 
the antients for it, * A perfqn un- 
jicquainted with the French ftage, 
would therefore naturally conclude, 
that the writers of that nation had 
nevef treated any modern fubjeSs 
for the drama : let fiim perufe the 
works of Vqltaire only^ and undeceive 
bimfelf. He will find that the fub-n 
jefts of i^ara, Alzira, Mahomet, the 
Orphan of China, le Due de Foix,^ 
Adelaide de Guefclin, and others, 
were neceffarily unknown to the 
antients, and that the author has 
been able 

— novos 

V * Vide remarks on the writings and genius 
Shakpfpwr, p. 32. 
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•— novos dcccrpcre flores^ 
Infignemque fua capiti pet^re inde toronzm^ 
tJnde prius nulli vdaruat tetupora mufs. 

Lucretius, lib. 4. 

Jt muft be acknowledged, that the 
French tragic mufe is upon fomc 
occaiions indebted to the antients ; 
is (he then to be rejeifted upon that 
account ? Are we no longer to ad-? 
mire the works of Virgil, becaufewc 
know that he has imitated Homer 
inmanypaffages, that he hajformed 
the fourth book of his iEneid upon 
one of ApoUonius Rhodius, that he 
has tranfcribed lines from Ennius, 
Lucretius, Varus, and copied thoughts 
from Accius, Pacuvius and others ? 
Why are we to look upon the moft 
antient writers, at prefent extant^ 
as the only originals, whilft it ts 
probable that as many heroes were 
prior to Agamemnon, miny poets 
were antecedent to Homer* 
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The fame of Voltaire, as a trage- 
dian, has hither tp remained unim- 
peached, unlefs by the Abbe Def- 
fontaines, Freron, and a few of the 
fame charafter : but let not the En- 
glifh wifh to appear in fuch un- 
worthy company, nor endeavour 
to depreciate his merit, leafl their 
cenfures fhould prove as weak and 
inefFedual as the dart of Priam 
againft the fhield of Pyrrhus ; 

^ jrauco quod protinus are rcpulfum, 
Et fummo clypei nequicquam umbone pe- 
pendit. 

-flEncid, lib. 2, 

Voltaire's tranflations of paflages in 
feveial of our EngHfh poets have 
been much condemned, andjuftly 
reprehenfible they frequently are. 
The fault principally objedled to 
him ^ is his ignorance of our lan- 
guage. 
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guage. He certainly has been mif* 
taken in the meaning of ibme of 
the authors he has undertakea 
to prefent in a French drefs ; but 
J cannot think that it is owing 
to an impcrfc<3: knowledge of the 
Englifti tongue, that he has failed 
ib much as a tranflator ; for he is^ 
or rather was, much better vepfed 
in it than many are willing to 
allow. His greateft error feems to 
be, diat he has tranflated too liter- 
ally ^ for there are many words, 
ivhich, in one language may be no- 
ble and ibnorous, but, if rendered 
jn another, would appear low and 
})urlefque. There are words too^ 
in room of which were we to fub- 
ftitute others, fliat are termed fy- 
ponimous, yet we fhould find it no 
cafy matter to fupply fuch as fhould 
^nfwer the original ones in every 

refpeft. 



^ I 
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rclpcft. To give an inflancc froni 
Shakefpear. 

The king would fpcak with Cornwall, the 

dear father 
Would with his daughter fpeak, commands 

her fervice. 
Arc thcjr inform'd oFthis ? — iny breath and 

blood! — 
Fiery ? the fiery duke ? tell the hot duke that — 

. Here wc find the word iioi ufed 
in the fame fenfe as ^ry, and fy^ 
nonimous they arc, as J&r as the 
nature of language will admit j 
yet certainly they are not equally 
forcible. 

Fiery ? the fiery duke ?. 

What a ftriking image of his perfon 
does this exprcflion convey j wc 

' fee 
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fee pai!k)n glowing in his cheek ^nd 
fury flafhing from his eye. ^ : 

Tell the hot duke that — 

What a falling oiFis hefe, and hoW 
nnequal is this epithet to the fore- 
going one ! This is defcriptive only, 
the other not only defcribes, but 
paints ; it does not impart to the mind 
of the reader merely an idea of Corn-. 
wall ; it places his very form before 
his eyes. Thefe are delicacies of lan- 
guage, to which but little attention 
is paid, but from whence number- 
lefs beauties might be derived : for 
to clothe a fine thought inill-chpfen 
words, is like placing a valuable 
painting in an improper light, in 
which the principal figures perhaps 
would not ihtirely lofe their efFedti 
but in which the more minute beau-* 
ties muft neCeflarily be obfcured. - 
. The 
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The greatcft difficulty in tranf^ 
lating feems ta be, to adhere with 
fidelity to the meaning of the origi- • 
nal, to retain as far as poflible the 
very cxpreiHons of it, and to lofe 
at the fame tinae no part of its dig** 
nity, energy, and fpirit. But whilft 
the modes of expreiJion are fb va- 
rious in different languages j whilft 
there are words Jn one, which can- 
not be rendered in another ; whilft 
notions and ideas natural a^d noble 
in one nation are deemed forced and 
puerile in another ; a readerj, whofe 
knowledge is cqnfined to onelaa^ 
guage, muft never expeft to be 
able to form a perfed judgment of 
foreign Writers, ancient or mciderni 
from what are cdled tranflition» 
of their works. Beautiful and hap^* 
py imitations, it is to be boped» will 
never be wanting ; but faithful afli 

corred: 
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correA copies^ exad and genuine 
tranilations do not exift^ nor will 
the nature of languages admit o£ 
them. 

I am therefore very ready to allow 
that Voltaire is a bad tranilator^ 
that the French in general, or any 
other people that you pleafe, or all 
other nations if you will, are bad 
tranflators : but muft obferve, that 
the French are by no nieans def- 
titute of good imitators. As an 
inftance of this truth, I fhall beg 
leave to quote the following inuta** 
tion of the Donee gratus eram of 
Horace. It is written by die duke 
de Nivernois, who fometime lincc 
refided in England as ambaiTador 
from the court of France.. It 
breathes a tendernefs peculiar to 
lovers> apd a naivete (a word which 

cannot 
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cannot be tranflated) that is en- 
chanting. As it is not in the hands 
of every body, I am perfuaded the 
reader will not be diipicafed at its 
infertion* 

^Horace ct Lyoie. 

Horace. 
Plus heureux qu'un. Monarque au faite des 
■~ . grandeurs, 

J^ai vu mes jours dignes d'envie : 
Trapquilles, ils couloient au gre de iios ar- 
deurs; . x 

Vous m'aimicz, charmante Lydic. 

Lydie. 
' Que mes jours etoient beaux quand dcs foins 
h^ plus doux 
Vous payicz ma flamrae finccre ! 
Venus me regardoit avec desyeux jaloujf ; 
Chlo6 n'avoit pas fix vous plaire. 

I|0RAC£. 

Par fon luth, par fa voixorgane des amours, 

Chloe feule me paroit belle : 
;Si Ic deftinjaloujc veut ^argner fes jours, 

Jc d9nnerai les miens pour elle. 

Lydie. 
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Lydie. 
Le jeune Calais, plus beau que les amours^ 

Plait fe J a mon ame ravie : 
Si le deftin jaloux veut epargncr fes jours^ 

Je donnerai deux fois ma vie. 

Horace^ 
Quoit (i mes premiers feux ranimant leur ar- 

deur ' 

Etoufibient une amour fatale. 

Si perdant pour jamais tous fes droits fur moh 

cceur, 

Chke vpus laiflbu fans rivale.^ 

Lydi£* 
Calais eft charmant ; mais je A*aime que vous : 

Ingrat, mon cceur ypus juftifie. 
Heureufe igalement, en des liens i^ doux, 

Peperdre ou d^ pailer la vie! 



^ 



ON. 
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ON THE 



SOPH O N I S B A 



O F 



T R I S S I N O. 



AS we are indebted to the 
Italians for the revival of 
mofl; fpecics of poetry, {0 do we 
owe to them the firft tragedy that 
merits any degree of reputation and 
applauie. Of this Triffino was the 
author ; a man of great rank, . and 
profound learning, well ikilled in 
architeAure, and from whom the 
famous Palladio, who was in his 
fervice^ imbibed his knowledge of 

X 2 the 
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the firft principles of that fcience^ 
which he afterwards brought to 
fuch perfedion. As yet the fway 
of mitred dulnefs and monadic ig- 
norance had milled and bewildered 
the greater part of the inhabitants 
of Europe, and checked the growth 
of fcience in her infancy; fcarce 
had (he as yet fhone with a fpeble 
ray even on her beloved Italy. It 
vijks then, however, that Trilfino 
arofe to cherifh and proted her : 
who, although he vt^as ambaffador 
and nuncio from the pope to the 
emperors Maximilian and Charles 
die fifth, although he was entrufted 
by them with the diredion and 
management of affairs of weighty 
confequence, yet did he not cour 
fine his attehtion to politics alone, 
but endeavoured by his own exam- 
ple to encourage and promote the 

{k^dy 
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ftudy and cultivation of letters. He 
was the firft among the moderns 
who compofed a regular epic poem 
unfettered with rhime. A paf^ 
fionite admirer of Homer, but 
without an equal ^genius, he has 
copied him even to a fault, follow- 
ing him in his minute details and 
exaft defcriptions of things, which 
in our days are of little or no con- 
fequence. His poem, however, had 
the merit of being free from the 
points and conceits ufually objedted 
agaif^ die Italian writers^ parti- 
cularly by thoie who are content 
to give up numberlefs beauties 
on account of a few imperfedions : 
fuch is^the eiFe<ft of prejudice, fuch 
is the unjuft prepofleifion of many ; 
a prepoffeffion that owes its rife 
either to a blind deference to others, 
or to ignorance that feeks to con- 

K3 ccal 
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ccal itfelf under the affbdatioh of 
fuperior knowledge and tafte^ or 
to a narrow fordid ielf-love^ that 
leads men to exalt the merit of their 
6wn countrymen in preference to 
foreign writers, and thus to gratify a 
ielfiihpride^ and tacitly and obliquely 
coufunend themfelves. 

la his tragedy of Sophonilba, 
Triflino has imitated the Grecian 
manner, both in the chorufles and 
in the cQndu<ft of it. As to hi$ 
chara(<ftef ofScipio, I am perfuaded 
ihe reader will not be left enamour-^ 
ed with his many virtues, as deli- 
neated by the Italian poet, than 
as they are handed ^lown to us 
in the annak of hiftory. M aiinifla 
appears with fuitable dignity, and 
Sophonifba is not the haughty, info- 
lent, unfeeliiTig heroine of tragedy, 



ft chara^cr too eommon in many 
modern draniatic compofitions ; but 
a woman acquainted with misfor- 
tunes^ fenfiblc to and expreffing the 
anguilh of her heart. " Much may 
be objedted to the length of many 
of the f^ebches> much to the iin- 
ri6ctflkry miniitenefs of the def- 
criptive parts,* which Weslken and 
impede the adtion : but it fnUft be 
f cmembcred, that it was not requir- 
ed of the Grecian, hot is it ex- 
pedled of the Italiaii tragedian, that 
he fhould make the ftage a feehe of 
continual intrigue^ nofr that he 
(hould perplex his audience with 
an intricate plot, or an aflemblage 
c^ improbable incidents, nor ufe 
the coarfcr method of exciting pity 
or terror by the reeking daggef of 
r«tling chainfe. They wrote fof 
a people whofe whole frame was 

K 4 fufceptible 
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fufceptible of th,e fineft Icelings, 
whofe every nerve was alive to the 
moft delicate fenfibility. If any 
Englifhmaa therefore fhould expe^' 
to find» that Triilino has ibrewed 
the ftage with dead bpdies, and left 
only one alive to wind up the piece 
with a couplet or two» he will be 
greatly difappointed. Sophonifba 
|s the only unhappy fuflerer; yet 
furely where yOuth, virtue, inno- 
cence, and beauty meet with an 
untimely fate, the tear of fympa* 
thetio anguiih will overflow, the 
meafure qf forrow will be com- 
plctc. . . 

It muft be allowed, that the dia-» 
alogue is fometimes low ; nothing 
can well be more laughable than 
the following lines in the mouth of 
I/clius ; 
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Subito ne verro, ch^abbia vedute . 
Lc Stalle^ e che csivalli entro vi fono» 

Such a fpeech might well fuit a 
groom, but is very unbecoming 
the Roman general. 



N. 



In perufing the tragedy of THA 
fino we are always to confider, that 
it was not only the firft written 
in Italian, but alfo, that it was the 
firft written in any modern lan- 
guage ^ we are therefore bound in 
juitice to make great allowances in 
its favour. It is true, that prior to 
it, there were ceWain theatrical re- 
prefentations called tragedies, but 
it was a proftitution of the name ; 
as they were wild and extravagant, 
productions, mere contemptible far- 
ces^ without uniformity of defiga 

cr 



"^ 
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or regularity of - conduft ; objec- 
tions that can never be made to 

• ... 

the Sophonilba of Triflino* 



v-» 



^ \l 



I 
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ON THE 



ROSMUNDA 



O F 



R U C C E L L A I. 



THE tragedy of Rofmunda ap*- 
pears to be an inpiltation cf 
the Antigone of Sophocles, though 
i( mufl be acknowledged it is but 
an imperfed; copy ; and the Italian 
can by no means be allowed to e- 
qual the Grecian poett unlefs in 
the harmony of his vgrfe and the 
fimplicity of his ftyle. As th© 
choruflcs do not treat of indif- 
ferent fubjeds, but fuch only 

as 



k_»_. .-.* 
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as are conne&ed with the piece^ 
they may be faid to bear a part in the 
adion ; but the poet does not often 
break out into thoie ^beautiful and 
animated figures of ipeech (b fre« 
quent in the chorufies of the Greek 
theatre, and ieems, rather cautious 
of offending than ambitious of de- 
lighting his audience. The doc- 
trine of Albuino in' the tragedy 
before us is deteftable/ and could 
not be endured from any perfbn 
but one of his character. 

Chi vuol reggere tmporiy (bti, o regnt 
Git bilbgna efler fopra ogn'altro crudo i 
Perche da crudelta nafce '1 timore, 
£ del tiir.or Tubbidienza nafce, 
Per cut fi regge e fi goveraa il inondo» 

The author feems to have exceeded 
the bounds of probability when he 
reprefents Albuino compelling Rof- 

muiida 
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inunda to drink out of the ikuU of 
her father : nor do I fee any reafon 
for making mention of fuch an un^ 
parelleled fpecies of barbarity^ imlefs 
it be to place before the audience 
the charailer of Albuino in the moft 
odious light. He has however 
prudently chofen to relate the fad 
rather than prefent it on the ftage, 4 

and has wifely phferved the precept ^ 

• of Horace : 

— — multaque tolles 
£x oculis guae mox narret facundia prsefcns. . 

De Aite poet. 

The death of fueh a monfter, at the 
fame tim^that it fcrves to inculcate 
the comfortable doArine, that pu- 
nifhment attends cruelty and in- 
juftice> cannot fail to be agreeable 
to the reader ; who is not leis 
pleafed to find that the pious ard. 

amiable 
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amiable Rofmunda is 'made happy 
in her deliverance from tyrinny and 
opprcffion. The moral is there-; 
fore juft^ and the conclufion fuch 
as is calculated to encourage the 
pleaiing belief , that virtue^ though 
perfecuted for a time, will not fail 
to remove all obftacles to happinefs, 
and challenge and receive its due 
reward. 

I am well aware that the Englifli 
critic will be apt to pronodnce the 
tragedy before us, as well as the 
theatrical compofitions in general 
of all fouthern nations, iniipid, 
uninterefting, and unaiFe(fting : but 
)ie would do well to coaiider the 
different chara<Sers of nations;^ ^i^ 
rious as the climates they inhabit, 
warm and genial as the fun that 
malces all nature fmile around them, 

or 



/ 
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flr cojcl and barren, like the fiiow-- 
c^i mountains that environ them. 
What at Naples dt at Rome wogld 
^pal the heart with terror and dif- 
may^ or.convulfe it with all the 
agonizing throbs of pitjrand com« 
pafiion, would, in the more im- 
penetrable northern bofom, fcarce 
excite the trahiStocy ihudder^ or the 
feeble half-formed Ugh. 

It may perhaps he aiked, how if 
happens that the modem Italians 
di^r fo widely from their anceftora 
the Romans, who took fuch delight 
in the barbarous (hews of gladi-* 
atprs, and the expofing their feU 
low-creatures to the fury of wild 
l)eafts. To this it may be anfwered, 
that if they were cruel, it was 
owing originally to neceffity rather 
than to their natural diJ5>ofitions ; 

for 
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for being in their beginning but 
an inconfiderable number, they 
were coijibrained to live by violence 
imd plunder* When they became 
more numerous, they likewife grew 
more formidable, and with their 
numbers their enemies increafed. As 
they began by rapine, theycontinieied 
by warfare ; and whilft the fwonl 
remained uniheathed, the blood oa 
it was regarded as a fign of honour, 
and beholden with a degree of fa- 
tisfai^on and appUuie. As for the 
cruel combats of gladiators, they 
owed their rife to a fuperftitious 
notion &at prevailed ampng ths 
Pagans, namely, that the qianes 
of the dead were rendered propitious 
with human blood. Tp policy 
they owed their continuance; and 
in after ages thefe inhuman fports 
were frequently exhibited to the 

Romans, 
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Romans, to cheriih in their boibmt 
t ferocity, that feemed eflential to 
their aggrandizement, and to make 
them bravely z€t as well as boldly 
dunk. But when once the dirii^ 
dan re%xon premled, as itj^each* 
ed mecknefs and humility, fb it 
checked and abated tibe impetuous 
ijMrit of military aidow ; and the 
rdEbrmation of manners then be* 
aune the atttation <^ the foverdgnSt 
who& ndiole thonghts' had been be* 
fore engrofled in adding iiew con* 
^lifts to their domains 1>y ravage 
and dSdHru^tion. Their iubje^ too 
dien applied diemfelves to the cul* 
tivation of die dudes bf ibciety and 
domeftic ceconomy ; and if they 
funk as heroes, th^ rofe as men, ^ 

From 



* It will be undcrftood, that tl^ejr ai« 
here confidertd as a nation, and not indi-> 

L vtdualljrs 



^e sera of humanity amongft th^ 
l^omaiis : p^ce ^4 tranquillity in-. 
fyv^ V^i pronu>t«4 th9 tei^def 
^f ftjc^is a|t«?n^^ th^r^jt as ^ .ft*ll« 
o^ W^are ^n^ a 4e6w 9f <;<>|iqu?ft 
]^a4 har4?fled »n4 ^jrutsJiss^d thw 

^CpQ^tions^ Polit^fn? f|* 9QCQf4ing 

^ die^ lea£X)c4 MoQt«fqui$\i,.| if 

gQV6F||pf!9t§ 1 iPr tlwfft t^ inJi*T 
h\tm& $rf nt)t iiJain^ie4 in PqU<«?8» 

* 

and hftve idle hours ^nQiigh to de-r 
dicate to the leis ^il^nt^^l 4u(]e$ of 
utrVwJJty ^4 a defqrcftce. to pne 
another, I6 likQ ©anner w* tmj 
' V98t^r€i. to aflert^ that the fociaji 

virti^j 

vidually ; for we know that fome of the 
fltioft exalted charaders exifted before this 
period ^ but we are not to form our ideas of 
. a body from a few particular members of it. 

X Efprit des Loix, lib, xix. cb. 27. 
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virtues will be moft cultivated by 
thofe, to whom the lafting and un- 
interrupted enjoyment of peace 
gives opportunity and inclination 
to improve the mind and humanize 
the foul. But whilft danger hovers 
over us, the defire of felf-prefer- 
vation engrofles our whole thoughts, 
commands and fixes out whole at- 
tention, and whilft we are con- 
tinually bufied in the defence of 
,our houihold gods, we have no 
leifure to facrifice to the graces. 

The Goths, by their irruptions, 
had indeed given a temporary change 
to the mJUiners of the inhabitants 
of Italy, by the introduftion of 
their own; but when once the 
tumults they had occafioned fub- 
fided, and peace was again reftored, 
literature was then revived ; arts and 

L z fciences. 
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fcieaccst for the comfort and em- 
belliihmeiit of life, were then in- 
^oducedj and with diem their 
concdmitant virtues, humanity and 
a regard for the wellfare of others. 
What eafe and inaidlivity be^, 
the warmth of dimate accomplifli- 
edi and a keen fenfibiHty took place 
^nknown to fomier ages. The 
modem Italians then became *to<* 
tally unlike their progsnifeor Fabri- 
cius, who, it is laid, could bear 
the moft unexpeAed and tendfyii^ 
objeifts without the It^ ihock or 
emotion *. The irritablraelS' and 
delicate mobility of their. oerves 
was confidciably heightened and 
encreafed, and the roi\gh fpirit of 
valour gave place to Ae finer feel- 
ings of fympathetictenderne($. To 
this great revolution, it miay be 

doubted, 

♦ Vide Plutarch, in vki PyTrhi. 
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doubted, whether the change in the 
political fyftem or of clinute con- 
tributed moft. That the climate 

* 

of Italy is very much altered from 
what it was in former times, we 
have ^e fboogdl reafon$ to believ^ 
if we compare the accounts givcQ 
of it by antient writers* with fiie 
real flale <^it at this day. Hcracfc 
and PHny frequently meation the 
ieverity of the cold during the wih«* 
ter : ^Itan teaches us the art of. 
catching eels, when the rivers were 
frozen: znd Virgil in his Ckoi> 
gicks, inflru^ his countiynieh 
to protect their iheep againft the 

eold, 



Ificipiois ftatniKs edico in moUibus herb im 

Carpere oves, duin oiox frondofa rtducltat 

xftas i / . 

Ec iBuItftdiiraai ftipuli filicunuiut maniplit 

L J Scemere 
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Sternere fubter bumum» glac^es iie frigida 

Ixdat 

•. . • 

MpUe pecuS) fcabiemgue ferat turpefque pp* 

dagras. 

Georg. 3. 

Speaking of the goats, a much har? 
dier animal, he fays, 

Poft bine dig^iefiut jubed frondcntta caprfs 
Arbuta (uffiiOBie ct fluvtos prsbere recentes ; 

- 

Et fiabi^a a vemis byberoo oia)oiicre fol j 

And concludes with this general 
precept in regard to them 

Ergo omni ftudio glaciem v^tofque hivales 

Avertes. 

Ibid. 

At prefent all fuch precautions arc 
unneceEary, the winters in general 

being^ 
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bekig eictremely mild, excepting 
ill the moulitaifts, where» even to 
the fouth of Naples, the cold is 
-rery ifitenfe: but we zttnti tb 
fuppofe that Virgil meant his ioh 
ftrudiOAs for the benefit of the in^ 
habitants of the upknd couhtries 
only^ for the text will nbt 'warrant 
filch a feilri<3iOA. 

From what has beeiti ftlfMidy MA 
we may infer, that to det^miD^ the 
merit of the comp6fifion« of for6igh 
nations^ it is- not fufficknt to ()e 
mafters of their lahguagei, even ift 
the mod perfedr degree 1 but to, 
be competent judged of themi 46 ft 
is not pofUble t6 pollefs their liotioM 
and fenfatioris^ we ihould at I^aft 
experimentally know in what de-«. 
gree and on What occafions &ey 
are mpved and ^efled* Yet fuch 

L 4^ 48 
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it die i«tf<ottceit of xsMXf a crii^tf , 
diat without aiqr Juiowkdg^ <|f 
llieir dii|iofittcii8» and whiVt hfi 
hisiiWAragg^es agaiuft the if»:|ch 
fnen^ of fiadbiis by meAiis of d^ 
adiflaratsiig bltsie or the com^lvial 
bowl, whilft he &eks l^ 9ilificidl 
mediods to ghe t livelier energy 
and more active current to tl^ halfr 
frozen bloody that lethargically 
creeps in bi« ve|n$9 hewiU prefiime 
to condetim what he cannot i:|nde|>- 
ifamd, and to depreciate beauti<ss 
diat he cstAoot feeL The hlin4» 
un]^ ^etr uQdttfti^i#!% 4fi> \^ 
obfiruttdi do iHtt fit^ dieir on^rp 
imperfeft .ii^ l^^tqid to judge o£ 
colourii yet how laaiiy are thorft 
ever formurd to iettk dbe ibndvd 
of ienfibility from Uidr own bcr 
iimnbed ftcultiea, and becaufe th^ 
oenre^ reqipre to be roofed a^d 

ftimulated 



r 



iaimDlat^ by more pungent itpell^ 
jjl'pnotifioe die rofe to be without 
iirai^^ce. There i$ befidfis a|}0^ 
sihfx canfcy why we are not ^ 

f^simp^ct^ ^i^ ^ charms <^ 
I^ian pqctry, as pf ^ I^atjii and 
Gni^k, aijd whiphis tp be inipvited 
.to the genoal ni^thod of our ^V" 
cation. From our infimcy we arc 
taught to read and admire the works 
pf 5ie Grecian and Ronian poets : 
and it is well known that a tafte» 
^ well as a habit, is fo \» acquired. 
Thus it fari^s with pur opiwoHfc 
as with qur principle?, imbibed in 
the early pvt of .ov»r ^» which if 
good are not km «>: b« perverted, 
•r.if ba4 noteafily to be cradicated. 
Sifricken in our youthful days with 
a glimmering of. beauty in thp 
author at that time before, n^ 
in our riper years Me purfue it^ as 

the 
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the traveller follows the diftant and 
unftcady taper : the little difficul- 
ties and obfcuritiefi once removed^ 
and ourfelves once arrived at the 
fource of light, we then, like him> 
fit down contented. Captivated 
with the profpefts prefented to us 
in our journey, we view with plea*- 
fure the fame fcenes again and again; 
nor wifh to extend our progrefs 
beyond the claffic pale; as if the 
pure fountains that watered the 
antient Latium had ceafed to flow 
in the modern Italy, or the flowers 
that decked their margins had nbw 
forgotten to bloom. Initiated too 
betimos in the rnyfteric* of the 
heathen mythology, _we are induced 
to look upon other fyilems as ill 
adapted to poetry, and to rcgaiid 
^% trivial and abfurd the feats of 
magicians, fprites, an4 fairies, whilft 

we 
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tvc hMT with pleajfure of a drunken 
^ Silenu8, or a libidinous Jove. Some 
indeed there are^ to whom the 
knowledge of the Italian language 
forms a part of their education ; but 
thefe are men of bufinefs, who pur- 
fue the path that leads to the temple 
of fortune, not of fcicnce. Others 
in the politer world are in general 
iatisfied with a fmatteriog fufficient 
^ to qualify them for. the tour pf Eu- 
rope i but ffew, very few, endeavour 
to obtain a critical knowledge of it. 
Nor will this alone, as has been obr 
fcrved before, enable us to judge of 
the merit of an author, for there are 
national, there are local beaiities* to 
be perceived by thofe only, to whom 
his country, and the diipo£ition of 
" his countrymen, are not wholly unr 
}aiown. Not to confine ourfclvcs 
to modern, there might be many 

inftance$. 



^ 
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tfiftancw ghren in the antknt kn- 
|;oage$ to prove the troth of diis 
aflertioii. W# rod in Horace of 
the 

Mobilibitt VoiDaria rivj»» 

.il hts poaded ttitay to find out 
die true meamng of the word 
nu)biles, and Dacier, the French 
critk, has in its place adopted the 
word dudiks j buthad Dacier been 
fdioed but Ux a moment on the 
Ini^ <£ the Teveione a little below 
Tlvoli, be would l^ave rejoded with 
difdain bh own alteration, and felt, 
with Mr, Addiibn, the fingular 
beauty imd propriety of the cxpref* 
licii as it ftands ia Horace. Again 
in Martial^ 



Qtrpy BtmOthy ^i^ idi 

9 

O nemuSy o fonto, (blidunique inadentis arenas 
Littus^ et asqaard$ fplendtdus Anxur aqufs f , 

A commofi reader will find nothing 
very ftriking in the aequdreis ifilen^ 
didus Anxur aquis ; but kt htm 
take a view of Terracina and its 
white impending cliffs in a ierene 
evening, the fun verging towards, 
the wefly his beams ^ yet oitire, 
and the fcene before his eyes win« 
I am certain, illuftrate the forego- 
ing paflage, more than ^ mofi 
laboured and learned comment, and 
point out to him a beauty that he 
never dreamt of. 

Ai^ here I cannot hdlp exprefiing 
my fuq>rize, that a per£>a of Mr. 
Addifon's refined taile and claflical 
knowledge, fhould not only have 
been infenfible to the beauty of a 

defcription 



! 
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defcription fo juft and at the fame 
time fo pidturefque, but that he 
ihould likewife have totally mif- 
underilood the pailage quoted above. 
Thus it is that, he has rendered it 
into £ngli(h» 

Ye warbling fountains, and ye fhadjr trees, . 
Where Anxur feels the cool refrefhing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ftrand 
Liescover'd with a fnx)otb unfuiking fand. 

That Anxur from its fituation was 
refrefhed with breeze9 from the fea,. 
and that it was chofen on that ac- 
count by the Romans for a fummer 
retirement, I do not intend by any 
means to difpute : nay further I am 
ready to allow, that the word fplen- 
didus is fometimes ufed metapho- 
rically by the befi; claffical writers 
to fignify famous ; and can there-^ 
fore eafily conceive that a perfon 

unacquainted 
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ttaacquainted with the Romaii poets^ 
and who had never feen Anxur, 
might have tranflated the lines 
above in the fame manner as Mr* 
Addifon has done, and celebrated 
the place as being famous for its 
grateful coolnefs. But the word 
fpUadidus is here undoubtedly ufed 
in its moft fimple and original 
meaning, and fignifies fhining, t 
have attempted the following tranf- 
lation, or rather paraphrafe^ not 
prefuming that it will rival Mn 
Addifon's in poetical merit, but 
becaufe I think it may ferve to fliew 
the true meaning of Martial, whic^ 
to me Mr. Addifon feems to have 
wholly miftaken. r 

Q woods ! o fireams ! o moiA yet printlels 

ftrand ! 
Anxur> that doft the fmiling deep command. 

From 
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From whence refleAedy quiveriiig (un^beami 

pWt 
And on thy glittering rocks refume the part* 

ing day. % 

Not to confiim what I fay from the 
following Ime of Horace^ . 

ImpeCtiuii (axis late candenttbut Aoitw $ 

I will content tajkli with esqdaia* 
ing the ptffitg^ in queftion from 
another of Nfertial hinifelf. In, 
his dedication to his fifth hook of 
Epigrams wefind the following tines, 

Soi placet JEneae nutrix> feu filia^foHs^ 
Sive lalutifcris Candidas Axixur aquis. 

In which the word candidus has 

precifely the fame meaning as fplen-* 

didu$» both fignifying bright or 

£hining« ^ 

ON 
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ON THE 



T O R RISM O NDO 



OF 



T A S S O. 



THE author feems to have 
chofen his fubjed: according 
to the dire^on of Ariftotle> who 
fays^ in the tenth chapter of his 
poetics, that the misfortunes of 
9 peribn partly innocent and partly 
guilty are the proporeft fubjedl for 
a tragedy 1 as we are naturally led to 
pity thofe, who have erred rather 
through accident dian defign, and 

M who 
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vrfio have brought calamities on 
themfelves without any intentional 
or premeditated refolution to com- 
mit any enormous crime « Although 
Torrifmondo was certainly guilty 
of a breach of frieridfhip fo Ger- 
mondo; yet we are induced to pity 
him, when we find him, in con- 
iequencfe of it, involved in an in- 
ceftuoui marriage with hfs own 
lifter. When the difcovery is 
upon the point of being made, we 
tiviiibte for thdsinnocenlly guilty 
mail. ^ &>r|^ his infiddity) to his 
friend^ 9aid fymfdiintte viitk him 

in fb di£tve6£al a iituation: The 

« 

beaEtcx2ias, theinncxent^ theiia{de& 
Alvida excites in xx% aftillgreaft^ 
dttgtQe: ol oompa;fiion, when . we 
find her, like a fecond Jocaftt» 
invohmtarily led iato an unibo, 
whi^h snankind^ &om tihseir in&ncy 

have 
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Imve been taught to view with 
h(jrror# 

-i-Td^u^ ittfaitt perhibent, Alvida^ de-. 
ci>rum 
Foftedifle nefa$ ; vultus hac laude colebas, 
Heu quibus hcu pl^citura toris ! 

Statii Thebaidt 

Much dialogue ami long dritiofts 
mixed with too mahy mof d f e- 
flcdions prevail thoughout the 
whole piece ; the ipeeches ar^ in 
many places of an enomsons length, 
and ccWifequcintly little ftiited to z 
theatrical reprefentation : at the 

fame time the thoughts afe juft^ 
the diAion elegant, the verfc har-^ 
monious, and the chonifles^ bi^afh- 
ing the animated fptrrt of genuine 
and fublime poetry. The firffi of 
them in patrticular is worthy of the 
great iTafTo, and written in a ftyle, 

M 2 that 
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that would have done honour to iSac 
moft celebrated author, that mo- 
dem times can boaft. What can 
exceed the beauty of the following 
lines in it, or what words be found 
nioie cxprcffivc of tbeir import ? 

£*n qucfta clima ov* Aquilon rimbomba 
£ con tre foil impallkiif^ U giarliOy 

Di £ure oltraggio e fcorno 

Al ciel tentar poggiando altri giganti. 

£ oumte aggiunto a monte, e tomba: t tomb^ 

Alte mine e fcogU in mar foDanti 

A folgori tosianti 

Son opre degne ancor di chiant tromba. 

But I fhould take up toa much of 
the reader's tunc were I to lay be- 
fore him every beautiful paflage in 
the Torrifihojttdo of Taflb. All I 
could wifh is to be able to rcfcuc 
the Italian poets from the neg^ed 
that has been unjuftly fliewn them ; 

and 



\ 
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and if I caiinot recoipmend the 
trigciy in queftion^ as a piece per« 
fedly adapted for theatrical repre*^ 
fcntation^ on account of its great 
length, I may venture to aifert that 
in die cloiet it will not fail to aflbrd 
the higheft entertainment. 



M 3 ON 
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ON THE 



M E R OP E 



o F 



M A F F E 



THE marquis Scipio Maflfei 
has been happy in th^ choice 
of the fubjeft of his tragedy. Arif- 
totle in the eleventh chapter of his 
poetics declares that to be one of 
the moft interefting fcenes on the 
Greek theatre,, in which Merope 
is on the point of killing him, whom 
at that very inftant fhe difcovers to 
be her fon. And Plutarch relates 
that the Greeks, who were a peo- 
ple of keen fenfibility and the niceft 

M 4 feelings. 
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feelings, trembled widi apprehen- 
fion leaf): the old man 0iould anive 
too late^o ftop the uplifted arm of 
the miftaken modier^ 

A iimplicity and naivete prevails 
throughout the Merope of MafFei, 
that to thpfe, who are coQverfant 
only with modern produAions, will 
perhaps appear unworthy the dig-' 
nity of the tragic mufe > who, from 
treading with gravity and fteadi* 
nefs in the bufkin, has for ibnie 
time ' paft been tottering in flilts : 
and the pure unaiFedted language of 
nature has given place to mighty 
nothings, and, lofty, but unmean- 
ing words. * By the language of 
nature ^in tragedy, I would not be 
xmderflood to mean the rude un- 
poli(hed jargon of a barbarous crew, 
but the generous and artlcfs fenti- 

ments 
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meiits of the biav^ and good; die 
manly and glowing^ yet unafFefted^ 
efiuiions of noble minds ; the 
hardy and daring thoughts of the 
greatly wicked 3 fuch as we may 
fbppoie their dii^fitions would 
fiiggeft> and that do not feem to 
be dialed by the poet. Thofe oq 
the contrary> who ^e not \yedde4 
ft) the preient mode pf writing, bu| 
who can ftill find charms in the 
Grecian poets, who read with feq^ 
Ability, yet approve with difcretion, 
wDl allow great merit to the tra-t 
gedy of MafFei, and acknowledge 
^be 

-«9.SpphocIeo Aia^caFmins digna codiumv. 

To hear Poliphontes nuke love 
to Merope/ who is already advanced 
in years j may at firft fight, feem 
; highly 



L. 
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highly ridictdous^ but Hvhoe^sicr Ibokr 
in the ieail beyond the furf^e of 
things^ will foon perceive that 
Poliphontes is a£ting the hypoc^rite^ 
Uid that £0 far from loTing, he 
bears hatred towards Merope, «kJ 
that he affumes the innamorato 
merely to promote his own intereft. 
By marrying her he hopes to con- 
ciliate the aflfe<9:ii>n8 of an qnraged 
people, and to fecure to himfelf die 
quiet pofleffioft of that throne, frc«n 
which their indignation threalened 
daily to remove him. 

In the fecond a<3:, when MeiQpe 
is venting her grief for the fuppofed 
lof$ of ha: fon, and blaming the 
injuftice of the gods ; Eurifo en- 
deavours to alleviate her ibrrows, 
obferves that the ways of fate are 
infcrutable, and reminds her of the 

mil 
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ftill tnore unhappy i^^w^tlopi cf 
Agjqjcmpon, wHp was compelled 
to facrifige his own daughter at the 
exprefs injunftion of the gods. To* 
this with a fcnfibility peculiar to^ a 
woman, 'and which fhews ^t the 
fame time . the author's profound 
knowledge of human nature, flic 
anfwers. 



O Eurifo, non aviian gia mar gli Del 
Cio comandato ad una Madre. 



Could there be given a mgre un- 
anfwerable pbjeftion to any argu- 
nients of confoiation ; can any 
thing be more expreflive of maternal 
affeftion ? 

In the third a<5^ we f^ Merope 
ready to execute vengeance on 
Egiftus, whom flie fuppofes to be 

the 



^ 
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die murderer of her fon. At the 
inftant (he offi^s to plunge the dart 
in his botboif he exclaims^ 

~0 ctniiuulre 
Se in quf fto piuito mi vcdeffi ! 

ft 

At the name of mother her arm he^ 
fitates to fulfil her intended revenge ; 
a mother's unhappy fituation a* 
wakens in her a tranfient fenfation 
of pity, and ibe afks with tendcmefs 

•-^Hai unamadrc. 

But after a moment's paufe, when 
file reflet diat ihe herfelf enjoys 
no longer that endearing tie, and 
that it is, as fhe fuppofes, no other 
than Egiftus who has robbed her , 
of that enviable title, £he adds. 



-V- B4rbaro, madre 



Fui ben ancbe io, c fol per tua cagionc 

Or 
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Or nol foo piii : queft % cioj die ti perdc : 
Morrai fiero ladron4 

Her6 the author has preiented us 
with a delineation of paffions, co- 
ined with fidelity fromnature, drawn 
in the moil vivid and forcible man* 
ner> and iii colours that can never 
fade. 



As he has chofen to imitate the 
ehaftenefs of the Greek theatre^ he 
could not introduce upon the fcene 
the death of PoHphontes > yet if 
ever narration can be fuppoied com* 
parable to the force of repre&nta* 
tipn^ I may venture to fiiy it is fo in 
this tragedy. The defcription that 
Ifmene gives of the manner in which 
Crefphontes flew the tyrant at the 
altar, of the efie£t it had upon the 
^Aators, and *of the behaviour of 

Mcropc 
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Merope on the occafion, is deliver^ 
cd in fo animated a ftjilfi, with 
. circumftances fo interefting. and 
dfedting, as to equal in its influence 
over the paffions of a fenfible mind, 
dl that the Gothic and barbarous 
apparatus of racks, bloody daggers, 
and poifoned bowls are capable of 
producing* Thefe indeed may be^ 
neceflary to ftimulate and work 
upon the hardened and caHotts heart 
of the Tulgaf ^ but from thefe the' 
generous and feeling part of Ae^ 
audience fhrink back witfa horroi^ 
and difguft. The tragedy before u^ 
is not only inf erefting and pleafing^ 
which is the moft that many of the 
modem ones have to boaft, but if 
is highly moral and inftrudive : 
for villany 15 puniflied in the ex^ 
ample of Poliphontes, innocence 
proteded and righted in diat of Cref* 

phontes. 
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phontes, and virtue and long-fuf* 
fering rewarded in that of Mcrope. 

M the utnK^ efibrt of human 
genies can never, even in its moft 
elaborate endeavours, arrive at per- 
h£^oh, w^e muft not hope to find 
it in the Merope of MaiFei. The 
feenes are fbn^ietimcs not. properly 
conceded, the zQiOta fometimes ap- 
pear aftd retire without fcafon, and 
the dialogue in one ^r two places 
may be faid to follow nature too 
dofdy, and confecjuently ttot to b* 
fufEciently fonorons and elevated. 
The fpeech of PoUphontes in ihe 
third ad:, in which kt %3, he will 
put in pra<ftioe the true art of governr 
ing, is very improper and absurd. 
He there refolve» to put to dealfc 
the brave and generous, to encou- 
rage vice, and td^ promote civil 

difcord 
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diicord amoiigil his fiibjedte. If 
fuch were to be the policy of mo« 
narchs^ their empires would be but , 
of fhort duration ; for where virtue 
is opprefled^ and vice cheriihed, a* 
narchyand confufionmuft neceilarily 
prevail^ and a fpeedy diflblution of 
government Ibe the inevitable'con- 
fequence. It was without doubt 
the defign of the author to place 
before us the tyrant as an objeA of 
deteftation> but in delineating good^ 
or bad characters extreities are to 
be equally avoided : the beft are 
not exempt from failings^ the worft 
not wholly unacquainted with vir- 
tue^ or at leaft not entirely inienfible 
of the beauty of it in others. But 
the marquis Maffei is by no means 
the only one who has fallen into 
diis error^ we find it common to 
moft tragic writers of all nations. 

Manjr 



Many ^ of them have far exceeded 
him in extravagance^ and their 
^charadters of villainy are fo much 
cjlaggcfnifed,- that they ccafe to bo 
defigns from nature^ aiid become 
mere unintelligible iketches of their 
own wayward, fancies, loiing their 
intended eiFedt : for fuch ideal be-r 
ings can have no influence over minds 
already inclined to wickednefs i 
diey can neither reform fuch dif« 
5>ofitioiis by their repentance, warn 
by their punifhment, nor intimidate 
by their deaths The vill^n that 
Would fee unmoved the death of 
Mirza, * would with a confcious 
apprehenfion of his own life and 
iafety, tremble at the fate of a 
JiOthario J. In the one he might 
chance to difcovjsr feme refemblanpe 

N of 

* Vide Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother. 
t Vide Fair P«nit?nt. 
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df. himfclf^ in die otha! die «ha« 
raders cf nature wonld be illegible^ 

Notwidl^andlng ihe faults al«' 
isa^ mentioned^ dnd fome perhaps 
nnifoticed^ the tragedy of Metope 
mud be acknowledged to be equal 
to moft that are extant i at leaft by 
thofe; who hav:e a coBipetent know- 
kge of the language. In which it 
is writtm, who are m^rejudked 
in their of»nions, who are no» 
wholly ignorant cxf the method of 
education, the manners and fenfi-- 
bility of the dationy for whom it 
was compofed, and who are firmly 
peifuaded, that what is calculated 
for the meridian of Itaty, muf): 
difier eflentially from what is a-- 
t^pted to the genius and taAe c^ 
'the inhabitants of a northern ifland. 
But many are too ready to judge 

and 
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and decide^ akhough they ace but 
knpcrfeaiy vcrfed in the language,- 
and have but a very fupcrficial 
knowledge of the author they cenn 
fure ; a knowledge that extends 
perhaps little further than the title- 
pag? : yet furely the beauties of a 
temple are not all comprized in its 
portico, nor is its veflibule the feat 
of its gods. We are likewife in 
general too apt to judge of others 
by our own ftandard, and to make 
little or no allowance for the fenti-» 
jnents and ideas peculiar to people 
of different countries. Let the 
Norwegian behold with tranfport hi^ 
native mountains, down whofe head- 
long fteeps the foaming torrent 
mfhes with fury into the rebellow-* 
ing valley below ; . but let him not 
blame an inhabitant of the Cam- 
j^agna Felice, if he gazes with e- 

N a qual 
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qual rapture on thofe finiling mead^, 
trough which the gentle fmooth- 
flowing Liris ♦ winds its eafy and 
infenfible way ; 

*— qui fontequleto 
Diffimulat curfum, ct nuUo mutabilis imbre 
Perftringit tacitas gemmanti gurgite ripas. 

Sir. llal.lib.r^. 



ON" 

* Now called Garigliano. 
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ON THE 



OPERA 



aF 



M E T A S T A SI O 



CALLED^ 



LA CLEMENZA DI TITO. 



WITHOUT noticing the 
airs, I mean to confider 
this opera, as a tragic compofition ; 
and to endeavour to convince the 
reader, that this branch of the art 
of poetry is at prefent cultivated by 
the Italians with no inconfiderable 

N 3 degree 
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degree of merit and pcrfeftioa. 
Mcthinks I already fee the felf-fuf- 
ficient critic, whofe knowledge is 
confined to his own, or at moft 
to the dead languages, fmile with 
contempt at the word, opera : me- 
thinks I hear him already exclaim, 
with a rancour peculiar to pedantry, 
petulance, or ignorance, that Italian 
operas have no intrinfic merit ; that 
they are compofed of words, cal- 
culated only to be the vehicle of 
mufic, and that though the ear is 
delighted, neither the heart iialr 
the judgment is interefted or im- 
proved. And all this he will pofi- 
tivdy affifm and tenaciouily main- 
tain upon tjie authority of Mr. 
Addifon. 7 \yith all dnc deference 
to a name fo refpedable, I would 
by no means have the world yield 
implicit obedience to his, pr any 

other 



bther crkicis anitliadverfion^ j but 
ccmld wiih that dil, who ^rc capa- 
ble, would read and determine for 
themielvesi* Befides, in re^e<ft 
to Italian literature, there i^^reat 
reafon to believe that Mr. Addiron 
wa« influenced by prejudice or 
partiality. It is however ncceffary 
to be oMerved, that if Mr. Addifon 
liad confined his cenfiirfts atid ridi- 
cule to Italian operas onl^, he would 
have had reafon and juftice on his 
fide : in his days they were not lefs 
abfurd than he reprefents theni to 
be J the genius of Metaftafio had 
not then arifen to invalidate and re^ 
ftite his flrii!hjres. Yet this fam6 
ingenious and Icstrned critic, who 
iaboured with fuch poigriant ^3 
well dire<5ed ndicule to rcdaini 
his countrymen froni their falic 
tafte, and to point out to them 

N 4 the 
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the abfurdities of the Italiaa opetaf 
of thofc days i this f^me juftly ad^ 
mired writ?r gomppfe4 a thing, 
which he called t^e opera of Rq- 
famond. Nay further, there has 
been found ah au^or^ and one Qot 
of the loweft clafs^ I mean Mr. 
Tickell, who in defiance of comr 
mon ftnfe, and in a poem worthy 
of a better fubjedl, has chaunted 
forth the pndfes of this defpicable 
performance* O fhame ! Avhere is 
thy blufli ? 



; < 



: In the* £rft fceqe qf the Cletnenz^ 
di Tito, Vitellia, adluated by mo- 
tives of jcalpufy and revenge, irx-r 
ftigatcs Scft^s, her Iflvcri; tp th^ 
murder pf Titus- . Qn finding hin^ 
wavpring and iwideftcrmkicd, (he ye-r 
proaches hint for his irrefolution i 

... fpr 



f 
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for which he accounts iii the &U 
lowing manner^ 

^ Vitellia afcolta, 
^£cca io t'apro il mio cor* Quando mi txov0 
Prefentc ate non fo peiifar, non poflb 
. Volcr che a yoglia tua : rafpir mi feato 
•T^tto nel tuo furor : fremq |a ti|oi torti ; 
Tito mi femWa reo di millq inorti« 
Quando a lui fon prefente . 

Tito (non tifdegnar) parmi Innoccntc. 

He then endeavours to difluade hep 

from her cruel Intention* 

t ... ' • 

Penfaci,. Q cara, 

t 

Pe^faci megiio. Ah non togliam;:^ in Tits, 
La fua delizia al mondo, il padre a Roma, 
L'amico a noi. Fra le memorie antiche 
Trova I'egual fc puoi-. Fingtti in mente 
Bf oe piu generofo, o piu clemente. . t 

Farlaglidi premiar; jpoyeK>a lui 
Sembran eli erari fui. • • • 
Parlaglidipmiir J fcufc al dclitto 
Ccrca in ognim. Chi air ine(l)erta ci dona, 
Chi alia canuta eta* . Rifparmia in^uno 

L'obor 
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Xr'gfmt del £ing^ tthiftve « il h^flftibtci* 
Compatifce neir altro, inutil chizm^ 
Perduto il giorno ei diee^ 
In cui fatto non ba qualcun fdice. 

It wquld be na cafy matter to fir^ 
a charaifter drawn in more amiable 
colours^ Of mdre fully comprized 
in fo few words. Thofe, who are 
not vcrfed in the annals of antient 
hiftcry, arc thus prepared to find 
hirti that wonderful man, that pat- 
tern of hujman perfedion he after* 
wards appears. In Ae remaining 
part of the fcene we fee the powerful 
dFefts of jealoufy and love: Vi- 
tellia perfifts in refolving the death 
of Titus, and Seftus, diough vir* 
tuoufly xiifpo^^ sather than lofe 
her, fubniits to take upon him the 
execution of her infernal vengeance. 
Were I not to trefpafs too much on 
the reader's patience, as I fhallhave 
' -^ ^ occaiioii 



occafion to cite fi>me other psiSkg^ 
I eould find myfelf inclined to place 
before iiim the whole of the eighA 
fcene ; in it there are maxims con-- 
tained, to which the wifeft legiflator 
might attend with advantage, and a 
greatnefs of mind difplayed, which 
the moft glorious monarchs would 
do well to imitate* The feconl 
aft opens with the foltowing ibr 
liloquy of Seftu$, now cngag^ in 
a^ confpiracy againft the life cf 
Titus, 

• 

Oh ilely che fmania e quefta ! 

Che tumuho ho nel cor ! Palpito, agghiaccio, 

M' incamino, m' arrefto; ogn'aura, ogn'onibr4 

Mi fa tremare,. lo non credea,che fofle 

Si'difiicile imprcfa effer malvagio. 

JVla compirla convien : gta per mlo x^ennn 

Lentulo corre al Campidoglio, lo deggiq 

Tito aflalir. Nel prcciplzio orrendo 

i. fcorfo il pie, Ncc^ffita divcnne 

Ortnai^la znai ruina. Alnocn Jfuvada 




L— ^.. 
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Con valore a perir. Valdre ? t come 
Puo aveme un tradkor ? Sefto ijifdice, 
Tu traditor ! Che orribil nome ! £ pure 
T'affrctti a mcritarlo. E chi tradifci ? 
II piu grande, il piu giufto, il piu clemente 
Principe della terra : a cui tu devi 
Qtianto puoiy quanto fti* Bella^meicede 
OH ren4i in vefo. £i t*innalz6 per faiti 
II carpifice fuo. M*inghiotta il fuolo 
Pria ch'io tal divenga. Ah non ho core 
Vitellia, a fecondar gli fdegni tui : 
Morrei prima del colpo in faccia a lui* 
S'impedifca - - - * • ma come 

Qr che tuttp e difpofto Andiamo> 

andiamo 
Lcntulo a trattener. Sieguane poi ^ 
Quel che i) tato vorri* Stelle ! che miro I 
Arde gia il Camptdoglio ! Aime, rimpreia 
Lentulo incomincio* Forfe gia tardi 
Sono i rimorfi miei : 
Difendetemi Tito, eterni Dei. 

How naturally do thcfc fentimcnts 
fccm to prefent themfclvcs to a maa 
of a dilpofijion by nature hoacft, 
but urged through the influence o£ 

an 
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zxi irrefiftable paffion to attempt ^ 
crime which his foul abhors* We 
find here no fhidied expreilions^ 
no obfcure allu{ions> no mifplaced 
fimilies. Although figures of fpeech 
might fuggeff themfelves on other 
occafions, in his fituation they would 
be unnatural. A perfon in his cir* 
cumftances can hardly be fuppofedi 
to fee daggers in the air^ nor would 
the ideas of fleep, dreams, witch* 
craft, Hecate, wolves, the rape of 
Lucretia, and giants croud all at 
once upon his mind^ too much 
occupied with the thoughts of what 
he is about to commit^ to fuffer 
him to attend to circumilances^ 
which, though not foreign to the 
purpofe, are at mofi: but collater- 
ally conneded with it. The rea- 
der will perceive that I allude to 
2f ipeech of Macbeth's^ in which he 

fancies 
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fimcies he fees the dagger before 
him^ and particularly to the fol- 
lowing lines> which he fpeaks juil 
before he enters Duncan's chamber 
to murder hinu 

M 

— Now o'er one half the world 
Nature fecms dead^ and wicked dreams abu(e 
Thccurtain'd flccp ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings : and withered murder^ 
( Alarum'd by bis fentiAei the wolf^ ; 

Whofe howl's his watch) thus with his 

fiealthy pace> 
WitU Tarquin's ravifliing ftrides towVds his 

defign. 
Moves like a giant. 

« 

Thefe lines may to fome appear 
beautifully defcriptive, but in my 
opinion fo much imagery carries 
with it the appearance of ftudy, and 
to me therefore they feem but ill- 
adapted to the . fituation of the 
^aker. On th^ other hand in th^ 

fpliloquy 



foliloquy of Sdtus we find no fitfttle, 
no allufion to any ftory of antiquity, 
and even the metaphorieal expre^ 
fion is of the finapleft kind^ ^ 

— Nel precipistio orrendf 
E fcorfo il pie. 

The breaks andpaulesin the,i(p(eQfil| 
are introduce^ with, great btisajj^ 
and propriety, and are expreffivc of 
the horror he feels, and the dlf^ 
ficulty he labours under tp effefi: 
whdt i^ fa repugnant to hi$ iisture4 
and at laft is not able to funimda 
hardinefs enough to execute fq foul 
a murder* When Titus can no 
longer doubt of. the infidelity and 
ingratitude of Seftus, whom he laved 
and cheriflied, he makes the fol- 
lowing obfervations on his treachery 
and his own unhappy fituation. 
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Che orror ! Che tradimento I 
Che nera infedelta ! Fingerli amico 
Efiermi fempre al fianco ; ogni momehto 
Efiger d^ mio core 

Qualehe prova d^amore, t ftahhi intaiffo 
Preparando la morte ! £d io fospendo 
i^DCor la pena ? £ la fent^nza ancora 
Non fegno -* — Ah fi Io fcelerato mora. * 
Mora- - - - ma fenza udirlo 
Mando Sefto a morir ? Si : gia Tintefe 
AMaftgn^^a il (enato. £ s'egli avefle 
Qjiaiche arcane a frekurmi ? (Ola!) \to hisguard] 
s'afcolti, 

% poi vada al fupplicio. (A me f! guidt: 
Sefto) £ pur di'chi regtia 
tnfelice 11 deftino ! A nol fi niegst 
Cio ctae a' piu baffi e dato. In mezzo al bofc# 
Qjiel villanel mendico, a cui circoilda 
.Ruvida lana il rozzo fianco, a cut 
£ mal fido riparo 

l)all* ingiurle del ciel tugurio infbrm^^ 
Placido e fonni dorme : 
PaflSi tranquillo i di : molto non brama : 
Sa chi I'odia, e cbi Tama i unito o fola 
Torna ficuro alia forefta, al monte ; 
E vede il core a ciafchcduno in fronte. 
Noi fra tante grandezze 
Sempre incerti viviam : che in faccia a noi 

La 
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La fperanza o il timorc 

Su la fronte d'pgnun trasfonna il Qore» 

Thelatter part of this ipeech breathes 
an elegant fimplicity peculiar to 
Metaflaiio ; the thoughts^ although 
not new, he has made his own by 
the drefs he has given thenoi; and 
diere is bfefides a wonderful harmony 
in the metre and language, an art 
in which the author fhines without 
a rival ; for whatever may be his 
. faults, I may venture to fay, that 
he has a finer ear than any poet* 
The following fentiment of Titus 
may ferve to (hew that Metaftafio 
is not a ftranger to the fublime. 

—II torre altrui la vita 
£ facolti comune 

Al piu vil della terra : il darla e folo 
De' Numi) c de' Regnanti. 

O Such 
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Such are -a fcW of the beautielr 
of this opera, which divefted of its 
airs, is far more regular" in its plaii 
and condud ittxzn many compofi-^ 
tions, diat arc dignified with the 
names ttf" tragedies ; fuch are the 
tirorks of Ibme Italian writers, 
which the ignorance of many and 
the piartiality of a few brand with 
the name of pueriKties and trifles. 
I muft beg leave to be indulged in 
quoting a pafiage from a fhoirt poem 
of Mctaftdio, to fhe w that his ex- 
cellcsnce is not confined to the eom-^ 
pofitioA of operas onlyj indeed his 
^ other poeijxs do him ftill greater 
honour. The lines are part of a 
cantata entitled. The Advice to 
Thirfis. 

Se credi a que' foavi 

Atti cortefi, onde adefcar ti vedl ; 

Sc 
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S^ ft ^ttegli fgttcirdi eredi 

Che languid! e furtivi 

FifTa ne' tuoi $ fe a quel parlar ti fidi 

Che ii poco pf omette 

£ fa tanto fperar ; pietof^ amantc 

Gia tu la credetai : 

Ah pur 10 Tho creduto : e m' ingannai. 

£ lufiiiga, e follia. Nice non ama 

Che de begli oechi fui 

II trionfo in altrui : Nice non gpde 

Che al vederfi ogni di crefcer d'iiitomo ^ 

De' miferi la fchiera : i nuovi alletta, 

Gli anticht infulta : e pur non v'e chi poSk 

Ufdr di fervitu. Non fo qual fia 

L'incognita magia, I'arte che impiega : 

^ che (pretaba^ e uUMRndftli^ ^eikie ^h^i 

I hopt i fhall not be accufed of that 
fftejudice and partiality, which I 
hate condemned in others, \*lien I 
fay, that I belierc the pafTage qttoted 
above cannot be furpaffcd by tnf 
thing hitherto written on the iame 
fubjeft. What a beautiful thought 

Oi is 
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is the following, and how happily 
expreiTed. 

— Se a quel parlar ti fidi 
•Che fi poco promette 
£ fa tanto fperar ; pietofa amante 
Gia tu la credend : 

And the fubfequent line^ in which 
nature herfelf, and not the poet^ 
ieem^ to fpeak. 

Ah ! ^ur io Tbo creduto : e m' ingannaw 

This is poetry that doe& not only 
tickle the ear, that does not play 
wiA the fancy, or by courting and 
flattering the judgment^ fteal upon 
the favour of the reader; it ftrikes 
at once at the heart, and cannot 
fail in its aim* 

The poems of Mctaftafio, ad- 
drefled to Nice, arefo well khbwa 

as 
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ts to require no further commenda-* 
tions ; as long as fimplicity, ele- 
gance, unrivaled fweetnefs of lan- 
guage, and the moft exquifitc 
fenfibility of foul, are qualities to 
be efteemed in an author, fo long 
will thofe poems be red and adr 
mired. 

It may be prefumed, not widi- 
out reafbn, that the world is in a 
great meafure indebted to the im-- 
perial fanoily for the i^rorks of 
M etaftafio ; without their patronage 
»nd liberality> he might have re- 
mained in obfcurity and want ; his 
genius cramped, his enthufiafm un- 
kindled, his tendemefs and bene- 
volence undifplayed, his goodness 
unknown. Learn hence, ye princes, 
not to confine your protection and 
generofity to the excellencies of 

O 3 painting 
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painting and mufic^ but let poetryj^ 
their elder Mer^ partake of your 
beneficence : fo fhall the favourites 
of die mu&Sj at prefirnt perhaps 
l^nguiOung and chilled wilh penury, 
tranihut your names to remoteft 
poft^ty J whilft warmed with the 
fun-fhine of majclty, their lyres, 
like the ftatue of Memnon^ fhalfb^ 
attuned to founds unheard before* 



ON 
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THE worlp of Taffo had bcei> 
for ibme time the admiratifia 
^d delight, net only of his owq 
countrymen, but of the politer part 
0f Europe in general; when die 
French, \^o were defirous of tab? 
ing the lead in letters, as Mrell as 
in drms, finding hini an impoli^ 
ment ii> their way, determined to 
remove fuch^ an otfftacle, and tp 
build their <)wn reputation 01^ the 
ruins of his fame. Boileau was the 
champion in the caufe : and it Is 
fio wonder that the fervid and bold 

# * ■ • 

jlnventipn of ^e Italiai?» fhould . be 

. o 4. m 
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an objedof envy and cenfurc to him, 
who poilefled no fuch happy talent; 
to him, whoie muie can boaft but 
few beauties of her own, and if ihe 
(bine$ it is with meretricious and 
ftolen ornaments, a mere fervilc 
imitator of the antient fatyrifts, in 
whom all their gall is highly con- 
centrated, hut in whom QO veilige 
is to be found of their candpur a(i(i 
gopd«-manners. Nor in my cata- 
logue of great and truly refpe^b^e 
tnthors fhall that man, ever fiod a 
place, who wantonly, and for th^ 
fake of rhime could fpprt with the 
reputation of another, and as .his 
sancour or goodrhumpur (if he had 
any) prevailed, could jiow infert thjt 
name of Quinault, now of Bour- 
fault, or any other pf the fame terr 
mination. Little did it become 
the French to be fo f^vere op the 

Italian^ 
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ItdiaiiSy for in thofe days th^ had 
no epic poem of ai>y merit of their 
own* It may be doubled if thq^ 
can boafl: one even at prefenf : for 
the Henriade, although a very fine 
piece of poetry, is fcarcely entitled 
to ike . name of an epic poem, and 
that perhaps owing to the fubje^ 
rather than to any fault of the au« 
thor. In fuch fubjeds there is 
little room for invention, and ftill 
lefs opportunity for exciting adr 
miration by the marvellous ; and 
invention is not lej& eiTentially ne« 
cefTary on the part of the poet, than 
admiration on thp part of the reader $ 
where thefc are wanting a poem 
will be little more than a gazette 
in verfe. But it feems to have 
been the joint endeavour of the 
critics in thofe days to decry the 
works of the Italians ; Boileau gave 

tho 
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fke word of batlfe, and himfitf bcir 
pm the attack^ whilft the move 
puny wits, fheltered under his cx-t 
ample, like Teucer beneath thf 
ihietd of Ajax> dealt out their enr 
venomed and deflrudiye arrows. 
The Engliih critics too enUiled 
them&lves under his banners, and 
with fuch a leader at their head no 
Quarter could be expedted* But why 
^lould we ape the French in their 
ientinients, as ^ell as their drefs | * 
PC why tamely refign our own •^ 
judgment, and then fiouriih an4 y 
triumph in borrowe4 ideas ? If wi 
inuft imitate them, let it be in theif 
4:oiurteQus behaviour and general 
^iyility to each other; but let us 
not give into their narrpw^minded 
^nciple of deipifing all nations 
but their owi}. In the age of Louis 
the XI Vth> their vain preiumption 

led* 
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led them to belief ^at dieir witt 
wer^ unrivaled in letters, and their 
4nonarch invincible in war } bu( 
their military glory was obfcured 
by the fuperior luilre of Britidi 
valour : pity it is but they had been 
taught at the iame timej, tibat their 
opinions were not more infallible 
than their arms. 

Boileau was lucky enough to hit 
upon the Clinquant du Ts^ j tf^is 
one happy word in a vejffe w^ re^^ 
echoed through Europe, and pix>vedi 
fatal to the reputation of the Italiaa 
poet. By ibme this cenfure wa« 
fubfcribcd to through a partial de- 
ference to its author, by others, 
(and many fuch there were who iht 
thenifclves up for critics) becaufc 
they were too idle or too ignorant 
to read before they determined, and 

poor 
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poat Taflb was condemned unheard. 
Mr. Addifon adopted the word, 
and circulated it throughout this 
kingdom : whilft the author of the 
paper* on paftwal poetry in the 
Guardian, not content with his 
being ruined in the opinion of moft 
as an epic poet, accufed him o^ 
failing in the language, fentiment^, 
paffions, and deiigns in the pafloral 
ftyle. But whoever was the author 
of thoie papers, I will take upon me 
to prove that he has cither wilfully 
aflerted a falfity, with a defign to im- 
pofe'on his readers, Qr had not red, 
or did not underftand the work he 
prefumed to criticife. To prove 
diis it will be neceffary to quote the 
following lines from die XXVIIIth 
number of the Guardian. He there 
affirms that *' Sylvia in Taflb's 
^ poem enters adorned with a gar* 

'' land 
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** land of flowersy and views herfetf 

*« in'' a fofuntaiii with fuch felf- 

^* admiration^ that iJie breaks Out 

^' into a ipeech to the flowers on 

^^ her head, and tells them, fhe 

^^ doth not wear them to adorii 

^^ herfelfp but to make them afham- 

*• ed. '' In direA oppofition to 

what is thus confidently averted I 

will maintain, that Sylvia in TaiTo'tf 

poem, fo far from making the a*^ 

bove-mefntioiled fpeech to the flow* 

ers on her head, doth not make any 

fpeech whatever to them. And for 

the truth of what I thus pcfitively 

infifl upon I refer the Italian reader 

to the Aminta itf^lf. The paffage, 

on which thisfalfe andmiflaken cri- 

ticifm is founded, is the following 

fpeech of Daphne. 

Ora per dirti il veto, nan mi riiblvo^ 

Se SilTia c fimplicetta, came pare 

^ - ABe 
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JUfo (Muroley agli. ahi : ier Tidt un fe^iio ' 

Cke me ne mette.sn dubbio. lo l^a tiTOv^' * * 
La preBo la Cittade in quei gran prati 
Ove fra ftagni giace un iroletta^ 
Sovra ^z un lago limpido, e tranquility 
Tiitta pendeme in atco, cbe pantm 
Vagheggiar fc medtkn^ e inileme infiont 
Chieder configUo airacque, in qual manitfra . 
Difpor dovefle in fu la fronte i criai, 
£ fovra i crini il velo, e fovra^l velo 
1 fi^r chc tignea in grembo, e fpdib fpeitb 
Or prendeya un liguibro, or mia roia^ 
£ Taccoftava al bel candido colk)> 
Alle guancie vermiglie^ e de' colori 
Fea paragone ; e poi, fi come lieta 
Delia vittoriay lampeggiava un rifo, 
Cbe fgroif che dicefle : lo pur ri vin^6^t 
Ne porto voi per ornattento nlio,^ 
Ma porto vbi ibi per vergogna vpftra . 
i^erche fi veggia qyianto mi cedete. 

Let US obfen^c therefore that Daphne, 

when fhe found Sylvia leaning over 

this clear lake, fays ofily, that £h« 

feemed to be admiring herfelf, that 

upoa 
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opon approaching the privet and 
die rofe to her neckband cheeky flie 
finiledy zvidifeemed to fay, that fhe 
did not wear them to adorn her^. 
ielf» but to make them afhamed* 
This fpeech really in the mouth of 
Sylvia would have been abfurd s 
but the fuppoiitionf of this fpeech» 
is it is feigned by Daphne> is &t^ 
tremely natural and juft ; for their 
ehara(fters are diametrically oppofite^ 
Sylvia is artlefs and innocent, Dah» 
phne is an antiquated coquette; 
and experimentally verfed in all 
the myfteries of love. Daphne, 
like the reft of the world, judges 
of others by herfelf ; had (he been 
in Sylvia's fituation it is to be pre- 
fumed ihe might have made the 
very fpeech flie fuppofes Sylyi^ t<> 
have done : and Tafib has herein 
given us g trait of her charadter; that 

ha« 
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has e(caped the obiervation of the* 
critic : but it is no wonder that he 
was infenfible to the finer ftrokes of 
a pooc^ whom he has fo groisly 
and partially miireprefented. Thus 
to eonvince us that TaiTo ought to 
be excluded from the clafs of pafto- 
ral poets^ he has chofeh to produce 
what he tails an example of his falfe 
tafte ; but which example doth not 
in fad exift, nor is the author of 
the papers on paftoral poetry ia 
the Guaniian the only one who has 
cenfured Tafib for this non-exiiling 
abfiirdity. Mr. Jofcph Warton 
has adopted the ikmt fentiment^ and 
trailing to the authority of this 
miftaken critic^ has been guilty of 
double injuftice to the poet, firft^ 
in condemning him for a fault of 
which he is not guilty, and fecond-* 
ly in omitting to read the paifage 



I 
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in queftion> and in trufting to the 
ailertion of another peribn in ait 
inftance^ wheicin fame and repu- 
tation were at ftake. This may 
fcrve as a ftriking proof of the im- 
propriety of reafoning and conclud- 
ing by precedent, as Mr* Pope 
terms it ; for it is extremely pro-^ 
bable that critics, who zdi thus 
inconfiderately, will iboner or later 
have fufficient caufe of ihame and 
regret, when it appears that they 
have been induced 



To own ftale nonfenfe which they ne'erlf^nt. 

Pope's Efiay oa Cifticirm* 



It is evident from Daphne's account 
that Sylvia did view herfelf in the 
lake, but nothing further can be 
aflcrted : nor is there gny impro- 
priety or any thing incopfiftent 

P with* 
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with rural fimplicity in fuch an ac« 
tion. Do we not read in Theocritus 
that even the monfter Polypheme 
viewed himfelf in the ^a ; and does 
not Virgil's Corydon confult the 
£uxie mirrour ? Thua much how- 
ever may be faid in preference of 
TaiZb to Virgil himfelf in this in- 
ftance^ £rft» that a mirrour feems 
more iiiited to die charadier of a 
woman^ than of a man ;. and &• 
condly» that to thofe» who are fup« 
pofed to follow rural occupations^ 
and the tending on fheep^. a lake 
leegvt^to prefent itfelf more ob- 
vioufly and naturally than the fea« 
The truth is» as the learned and 
ingenious Dn Hurd obferve^ ^y that 
Virgil's wonderful judgment for 
cnce deierted hkn^ or he mig^ 
have retained the fentiment of The* 

ocritui 

* Vide Letter on the Marks e£Iinitation«' 
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ocritus with a flight change in the 
application. 

But allowing that the language 
and-.ienti^nents in the Aminta:^weM 
too refined for common paftoral, yet 
no objedtion to it could be raifed 
on that account, untill the author 
of die papers on paftpral poetry had 
rejefted <he prologue 16 it: ad- 
mittihg that,, the piece cannot eafity 
be more perfeft than it is. But 
of this he takes no notice, perhaps 
he Jiiiew not that there was a pro- 
logue fo it.. It . is thus however that 
the god of love, who fpeaks it, do- 
ll vers himfelf : . 

i 

*■ « 

* .It •' ■ . ' ' * ■* ' 

Quefte felvc oggi ragionaf ^*amore 
^S" ildranno ih uuo^a guifa i 'e hen parraft ' 
- Cke I^ niia Deita fia qui prefe^te 
^Jn (r incdpfina, c nonne fuor simiftri. 
' • ^ P 2 Spircri 
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Spirero nobil fenfi a' rboLzi petti ; 
Raddolciro delle lor lingue il fuono ; 
Perche ovunque io mi Ca, io iono amore ; 
Ne' paftori non men^ che negli eroi i 
E la difuguaglianza de' foggett?,^ 
Come a me piace^ agguagUo: eiqueftaepuie 
Supremaglotia, egran.miracoi miQ^ 
Render fimili alle piu dotte c ctre 
Le ruftiche fampogne. 

By this prologue it ieems as if T*aflb 
was aware^ that die defign of his 
poem niight be miftaken^ and that 
he fhould not efcape the attacks of 
envy and detraction • He has there- 
fore given to the god of love thofe 
powers, which, if the deity is once 
admitted, muft be acknowledged 
to be inherent in him, in order to 
obviate and remove all the fhallow 

r 

objedtions, that the nibbling wits 
of future ages might raife againft 
him. If indeed the critic had been 

candid 
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cindid and impartial he would have 
made a diilin<ftionj; which he has 
omitted to do; 'I mean a diftindion 
between paftoral eclogue, and a paf- 
toral play. The former is the 
indention of the antients, which 
they wrought to fuch perfedtion^ 
that no modem has an excufe fro];n 
deviating from their footfteps': the 
latter is the invention of the modem 
Italians, which does them honour, 
and in which, as the genuine and 
original authors, they had a right 
tp prefcribe to themfelvcs whjit laws 
they thought proper. And why 
fhould we require the fame rules to 
be obferved in diftinct fpecies of 
poetry ? Might we not with as much 
reafon infift, thaii an epic poem and 
a tragedy (hould be regulated by the 
-fame laws ? For the fubjed and cha- 
radtcrs in both may be the fame, 

P 3 but 
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but the manner in which they arc 
to be treated is eifentially different. 
NotwitWlanding the joint cenfure§ 
of. Boileau and his Englifh ad-^ 
herentSy it would be no difHcult 
matter to prove, that there are more 
inftances of the beauty of fentinaent 
and fimplicity in the works of Taflfoj 
than in any other poet (the antients 
excepted) they could have produced 
to confront with him. But if 
faftidious critics are fo. highly of- 
fended with a few conceits and inr 
accuracies of ftyle in Taflb, wha^t 
muft be their fentiments on the 
paftorals of Mr. Pope, for his errors 
are of a much groffer kind ? His 
ihepherd^ have the names of ahtir 
quity indeed^ yet he places them 
in England, where they talk in the 
fame breath of Waller, Granvilles, 
Venus and Idalia, Diana aiid Cyn- 

thus. 



thus, &c*. la his fecond paftoral 
rfie fhepherd's boy addrcflfes him- 
fclf to the mufes in the following 
manner : 

Where ftray ye, mufes, in what lawn or grove. 
While your Alexis pines in hoplefs love ? 
In thofe fair fields where iacred Ifis glides. 
Or elfe where Cam his winding vales divides? 

I am afraid this fhepherd's boy will 
ht found to be but a bad geogra- 
pher, for I confefs I know of no 
winding vale that Cam divides, 
unlefs a continued flat and fen me- 
rit fuch an appellation. A few 
, lines afterwards he fays. 

And yet my numbers plcafe the rural throng. 
Rough faytrs dance, and Pan applauds the 
fong. 

« 

" P 4 Now 

♦ Vide Paftoral I. . 
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Now it would be no eaiy matter to 
conceive how it happened that thefe 
cloven-footed deities (hould dance 
on the banks of the Thames, for 
there the fcene of this pafloral is 
placed. Far be it from me to wifh 
that thefe elegant poems fhould be 
rejected ; at the fame time it is cer- 
tain that they are much more i^iilty 
and inconiiilent than the Aminta of 
TaiTo ; but whilft I anir fenfible of 
their defedls, I cannot be blind to 
their, beauties. If they are not 
paftorals, they are, as Mr; Pope 
himfclf fays, fomething better*. But 
the Aminta of Taflb is no chance 
dialogue of two ihepherds, it is no 
paftoral eclogue, it never was meant 
for fuch ; and confequently, as a 
new ipecies of poetry, it is not fub- 
je(fl to the rules of paftoral eclogues, 

but 

^ Vide Guardian, No. XU 



but it is governed by its own, like 
the hiftorical plays of Shakefpear i 
to which, as of an original and pe«- 
culiar kind, we are no more to apply 
the laws of the Stagyrite, than of 
the Grand Signor. Thus much for 
the Aminta of Taflb* Let us now 
fee if among the Clinquant, as the 
French drawcanfir terms It, of the 
Gierufalemme Liberata^ we cannot 
difcovcr fome genuine and native 
gold. We will, if the reader be 
not ftju-tled at the propofal, begin 
with the devil, who is thus dcf* 
^ cribed. 

Orrida maefta nel fero afpetto 

Terrore accrefce c piu fuperbo il rende, 

RoflTegglan gli^cchi, e di veneno infetto. 

Come mfaufta cometa, il gliardo fplende* 

Gli involve il mento, e fu Tirfuto petto 

Ifpi^da e folta la gran barba fcende : 

£ In guifa di voragine profonda 

S'aprela boccad'atrofangue immonda. 

Quay 
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Quar i fumi fulfurei, e infiammati 

Efcon di MongibellO) el puzzo, e'l tuono | 

Tal de la fera bocca i negri fiati^ 

T&k tl fetore, e le favllle fono. 

Mentre ei parlava, Cerbero i latrati 

Riprefic, e Y Idra fi fe muta al fuono :' 

Refto CocitOi e ne tremar gli Abiffi* 

Thefe lines alone are fufficient to 
prove that the Italian language has 
energy and powers equal to the 
boldefl: and mod fublime images* 
Let this defcription, and the fpeech 
that follows it, ^be compared witlj 
the defcription of Satan, and his 
fpeech, in the Paradife Loft of Mil- 
ton, who has imitated the Italian 
poet ' it this as well as in many o- 
ther inftances ; let impartiality hold 
the fcales, and then fee if they will 
not preponderate on the fide of 
Taflb. The idea of the ibove paf- 

* • • 

fage 
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fage is certainly taken from Clau-* 
dian * by Taflb, ncvcrthelefs he 
has made it his own by throwing 
in fome new and fublime thoughts, 
which give to it an air of original 
grdatnefs. 

r 

After being prefented with a pic- 
ture of fo much majeftic horror, 
we are ilricken with another of 2 
more enga^ng nature 5 and of fo difr 
ferent a kind, that we. can hardly 
conceive it poffible, that it fhould 
have been drawn by the fame penciL 
The inimitable defcription of Ar- 
mida is what I allude to. 

« 

Argo non mai, non vide Cipro o Delo 
D'abito 6 di belta forme si care. 
1^'auro ha la chioma, e or dal bianco velo 
Traluce involUy or difcoperta appare. 
Cosi qual' or A lafibrena il cielo^ 
Or da Candida nube il foi trafpare % 



, • Dc Raptu Profcrpinaj, lib. i* 
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Or da la hube ufcendo, i raggi tntorno 
Ptu chiart fpiega» e. ne raddoppia U giorao.^ 



Fa nove crefpe Taura a} crin difciolto^ 
Che lutura per fe rincrefpa in onde i • 
Staffi l^avaro fguardo in fe raccolta» 
£ i telbri d'amor, e i fuoi nafconde* 
D^lce color di rofe in quel bcl volto 
Fra I'avorio fi fparge e fi confonde : 
Ma nella bocca ond' efce aura a;noro(a 
Sola roiTeggia, e feoiplice la rofa. 

* 
Moftra il bel petto le fue nevi ignude, 
Onde il foco d^amor fi nutre e defta. 
Parte appar de lemamme acerbee crude^ 
Parte altrui ne ricopre invt^a vefta : 
Invida, ma s'a gli occbi il varco cbiude^ 
L'amorofo penfier gia non arrefta ; 
Che non ben pago di bellezza efterca, 
Ke gli occulta fecreti anco s'interna^ 

It would puzzle the critics, who are 
{o fevere in their animadverfions 
on the Italians, to produce a paflage 
on a ftmilar ^ubjeft from any au- 
thor. 
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thofy antient or modern^ tqtial to 
the foregoing one. . The laft ilanza 
may poffibly be objofted to by 
ibme» and the colouring deemed 
too g^Wing and inflamatory; but 
be it remembered^ that it is of Ar- 
midia that Tailb fpeaks^ the ihidied 
negligence of drefs will then be 
found . highly charaderifUct and 
the deicription truly beautiful* But 
it is not only in the defcriptioa of 
Armida's perfon that T^ilb is 
fo excellent, her whole chara^er 
is drawn in the f^e mafterly 
ftyle, Jier every a^On, her every 
look is fo happily delineated, *that 
ihe is on all occaiions 

^Q parii, o taccia, o fi rafletti, o rtda, 
' Qfrz e fempre dolciffima omicida. 

Braccioliiu Scberno degli Dcu Can« vllu 

c Indeed 
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Indeed throaghoutthe GiemiklenMBb 
Liberata there is. a wonderful di£-i 
tindion of charaders, which arc 
kept up without varying from them^. 
felves^ from the beginning to the 
end of the poem. Homer,. jwh6 
wrote for the Greeks, has nevterfiie^ 
lefs rendered Priam ^an objeA c^ pity 
Mid compailion : Tailb, who wvote 
for the Chridians, has placed their 
enem^^Aladki in an odiotisrrl^ht. 
^hi& is a Wll-oontrired '4urt^ce, 
widiout which it is probable the 
reader might have been inclined to 
Take part with the Mafabmetaa 
chief, and to have looked upba the 
Crufaders as a crew of lawlefe 
banditti, and the murderers of a 
venerable old monarchy vihio ntfir* 
ther by moleftation nor ifiibk had 
given them rcafbn to take arms 
againft him. In this one inftance 

may 



may it not be fkid, without giving 
offence to the admirers of whatever 
is antient, that Tafib has excelled 
even Homer himfelf? 

It is a remark made by Mr. Jo-« 
ieph Warton in his ob&rvations oa 
Virgil, that in his ^£neid he^ never 
\Q£t^ light of his hero, and that in 
this point TafTo hascommitteda ^[a4 
ring miftake, . by. making Rinatdo 
perform all tbe moft difHcult wdA 
ihining «d:ions, whilft Godfrey, 
who is called the hefro of die-fMieee^ 
executes no one thing wordiy notice; 
How far this obfervation of Mr. 
\yartton's may be true as it relates 
to Virgil, is not to my prefent pur- 
pofe to enquire J with regard tD 
Tailb it i& unqueftionably is^<^ 
Godfrey, it is true, is the leader and 
commander of the Crufader?, as 

t - 

Agamemnon 
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Agamemnon was of the Grecians; 
but Agamemnon was not the hero 
of the Iliad, nor is Godfrey the 
hero of Taflb's poem ; if> by the 
word hero, die critic means a per- 
i(Hi remarkable for military prowefs 
cmly. In the Iliad it is Achilles 
who performs the greateft feats of 
valour ; in the Gierufalemme Li- 
beratait is Rinaldo who is moft 
conipicuous for ntiilitary atchieve- 
ments. Even in the firft book 
Taflb ddcribes him as fuperior to 
die reft of the Crufaders in the fol- 
lowing moft beautiful lines. 

Ma il fanciullo Rinaldo e fovra quefti, 
£ fovra quanti in moftra eran condutti ; 
Dolcemente feroce alzar vedrefti 
La regal fronte^ e in lui mirar fpl tutti ; 
L' tA precorfe e la fperanza \ e pr^fti 
Pareano i fior quando n' \iiciro i frutti i 
Se^l miri fulminar ne I'armt avvolto, 
Marte lo ftimi i Amor, fe fcopre il voIto« 

And 
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And in the fourteenth canto God^ 
frey is thus adnM)niihed by Ugone 
in a vifion to recall Rinaldo. 



Perche fe Talta providenza elcfle 
Te de rimprcfa fommo capitano ; 
Deftino iniieme, cb'egli efler doveile 
De' tuoi conligli efecutor foprano. 
A te le prime parti, alui conceile 
Son le ieconde ; tu fei capo, ei manp 
Di quefto campo : e-ibitener ftia vece 
Altri noo pnote, e farlo a te non lece. 



Thvs we find Rinaldo deftined by 
providence to be the executor of the 
inoft hazardous and glorious inter* 
prizes^ in which Godfrey is exprefs- 
ly forbidden to engage., Becaufe JE^ 
neas happens to be the commander 
and hero of the piece at the fame 
time, it does not follow that Ho^ 
mer and Taflb are to blame for not 
having obferve^ the fame r^le. Oa 

<^ the 
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the coQtnuy it may be queflboo^^ 
if Virgil has liot been guilty of anr 
error in expofing the perfbn of 
iBneas on fo many occafions ; for 
it is the duty of a wife and prudent 
general to avoid all unnecefiary 
dangers ; conicious as he ought to 
be, that on his life and fafety de- 
pend the fate and fortunes of his 
followers* It was beyond all doubt 
the intention of TaQb to make Ri-* 
naldo the moil illuftrious and fliin- 
ing military chara<5ter, as a com«^ 
pliment to his great patron Alphoafo 
dvike of Ferrara, whoie lineage he 
derives from Rinaldo *. 

Mr. Warton to corroborate his 
aflertion that Godfrey, who is called 
the hero of the piece, performs no 
one thing worthy notice, tells us, 

that 

. . i ♦ Vide Canto xviu ' 
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that it is Rinaldo who kills all the 
principal leaders of the enemy : but 
in this point likewife Mr. Wartoii 
is miftaken, for Emireno the leader 
and commander of the Egyptians 
falls by the hand of Godfrey *, 
and not of Rinaldo. And that h< 
was one of the chief charafters a- 
mong the enemy plainly appears 
from the weighty command, with 
which he was entrufted, and from 
the authority of Taflb himfelf, who 
rails hini 

£ (hicc infieme e cayaiier fbprano 

Per cor, per ienno, e per valor di mano. 

Canto xvii. 

Had Mn Wartqn perufcd the A- 
tninta, he never could have cen- 
fured Taflb for an abfordity that 
does hot exift in the Aminta : had 

CLa he 

♦ Vide Canto xx» 
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he perufed the Gierufal^nme Li* 

bcrata^ he could not have maintained 

that all the leaders of the enemy 

fell by the hand of Rinaldo. But 

in condenming the Aminta he 

trufted to the authority of another, 

and feems determined to do the 

fame injuftice to the Jerufalem ; 

for the aflertion abovemcntioned is 

borrowed from Mambrun,*a French 

Jefuit and author of feveral poems 

in imitation of Virgil. So that 

inftead of delivering his own fen* 

timents> he has retailed the opinions 

of two critics, and unfortunately 

has been deceived by both. 

If the claflical reader is pleafed 
with the epifode of Nifus and £u- 
ryalus in, Virgil, vsrill not the honeft 

loves 

♦Vide Msmbrun. Differt. Pcripateu dc 

Poem. Epic* 



. I 
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loves of Gildippc and Odoardo 
equally intereft him ? Will he not 
be equally aiFeifled by the fates of 
that brave^ conftant^ but haplefs 
pair? No obje<Slion can be made 
to a woman thus fighting by the 
fide of her hufband ; for that there 
were in thofe days female warriprs 
is a circumftance as much to be 
depended on, as any other jiiAorical 
fy&; bcfides 

}ic le fpuole d* Amor che non s'aprende i 

Canto u 



An ordinary poet would have 
thought he had given fufficient 
dignity to the charaAer of a mo-* 
narch by comparing him to Jupiter, 
as reprefcnted by any famous painter 
or ftatuary of antiquity; not fo 
does Tailb reil fatisfied, for after 

0^3 . defcribing 
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ddcribihg the king of Egypt, he 
does not fimply fay, 

Apelle farCe^ o Fidiaintal iembiante 

but adds^ 

ma giovQ ali'or tohante. 

Cahto xvii. 

• 

And thus by a ftroke of -the ge-r 
nuine fublimeji to the pidure of 
grandeur and majefty, he joins in 
the ftrongeft colours the idea of 
creating reverence and fear ; and at 
the fame time points out a dif- 
tinguifhing miark of the charader 
Iw defcribes. This is not the only 
inftance in which Taffo (if I may 
be jdloWed the expreflion) rifes up-, 
on lis unexpectedly J I could jpro- 

ft 

duce feveral other examples^ but 

ihaU content myfelf with one more ; 

.. * it 
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it is^when Soliman beholds the 
death of his page; . • 

£ in atto fi gentil langair tremanti 
Gli occhi, e C2ider fu'l tergo 11 collo mtu l 
Cosi vago e il pallorcy e i^ fetnbianti 
Pi morjte una pieta si dolce fpira ; 
Ch' amoioUi il cor,.ch€ fu dur marmo avanti, 
£'1 pianta fcaturi di mezzo a V ira. 

« 

Here the reader would probably 
expert the conclufion^ but how 
agreeably is he difapppinted by the 
two fubfequent lines ; ' 

Tu piangi Sotiman ? tu ch^ diftrutta 
Mirafti \\ regno tu© col dgUo afciutto ? 

Cant2ftiv 

The fimilies of Taflb (a point iii 
which moft poets fail) . are in ge-» 
neral well chofen, adapted to the 
occalion, and highly fimflied. Th^ 
following may with juftice be in-^ 

0^4 eluded 



1 .' 
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eluded in^the number of fiiph at 
have great merit. 

Cosi fcendendo dal natio fuo monte 
Non empie umile il P6 Tangufta fponda : 
Ma fempre pi^ quanto e piii lunge al fonte, 
Di nove forze infuperbito abbonda : . 
Sovra i rottt confini alza la fronte 
Di tauro, e vbcitor d'iutorno inonda : 
£ con piu corna Adria refpinge ; e pare' 
Che guenra port! e non tributo al mare. 

Canto IX. 

I have feleded this fimile b^caufe it 
is evident that Taflb had in view 
Virgil's defcription of the Po in his 
fourth Georgic : but how far 
inferior is the idea conveyed in the 
following lines ; 

£t gemina auratus taurino corni^a yoltu 
Eridanus y quo non alius per pinguid culta 
In mare purpureum violentior effluit amnis. 

to that of its feeming to cariy way 
and not tribute to the fea, as &g- 

gelled 



* 
i 
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gifted by the Italian poet* Th« 
figure is certainly of the boldefl; 
]cind> but perfe<flly charafleriftic c£ 
the violence and impetuofity of the 
fiver defcribed : and I defy any one 
to read the fourth line^ I nnean to 
read it with propriety, and not ex- 
pr^fs the inqr^safe and fwelling of 
the waters. Not that I would chufc 
to build Taflo's reputation on fome 
beautiful copies, or even improve- 
ments on the antients ; he has laid 
the foundation of it on a much more 
folid bafis than that of fervile imi- 
tation, on genuine invention'; on 
fi^ftions, authorifed and fupportcd 
by the Gqthic iyftem j which fecmg 
far more capable, than all the fa- 
bles of paganifpi, of inipiring thaj 
enthufiaftic fire, which is the very 
foul of poetry. Magicians and 
enchanters, as feigned by the poets^ 

were 
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were but mere meii> tho* fuppofed in 
certain inftances to have the power 
of direding and controuling the 
operations of nature 1 and as much 
folemnity, dignity, and uniformity 
of condud has been attributed to 
them, as was confiftent with their 
charafters. But where (hall we fin4 
the poet, who has done juftice to 
the majefty of the gods ? Even the 
fublime Homer has failed in this 
point J for whilft he exalts the be-» 
fiegcrs of Troy into gods, he finks 
the gods into men. Nay, in one re-- 
fpedt he renders them inferior to men^^ 
for they can by death put an end to 
their affliftions, but whilft he re^ 
prcfents his deities wounded or in 
tears, and liable to the paffions, 
accidents and misfortunes, common 
to mankind, he has not made their 
■1 ', liv« 
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lives only^ but their fUfferings, 
eternal ^. 

By the potent wand of magic the 
poet is enabled to conduft us into 
regions unexplored before, to pre- 
ient us with fccnes as yet unviewed, 
and to call forth at will a new 
creation to ftrike us with pleafurc 
'and aftonifhment. Does he wifti 
to excite fear ? Fierce demons and 
malignant fpirits poffefs thcmfelvcs 
of the foreft J> whilft earthquakes 
and thunder add to the horror c& 
their hideous forms* Would he 
infpire pity ? And can he not evoke 
fighs and lamentations even from 
inanimate beings § ? Armed with 
all the wonder-working powers 
of magic what is Ifmeno not able 
,to eiFea ? 

Ifmen, 

* Vide Longin. de fublimitate* Ed. Pearce. 
fe£t, ix. 5f Canto xiii. § Canto xiii. 
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Umen, che trardi fotto a i chiufi marmt 
Puo corpo eftintO) e far cfae {piri e fenta : 
Ifinen, ch' al fuon de' mormoranti c:inni 
Fin ne la reggiz Aia^Plato fpaventa. 

Canto il. 

Who can climb the mountain with' 
Carlo and Ubaldo amidi^ fuch a 
variety of horrid monftcrs, and un- 
couth ihapes, without difmay and 
trembling ; or who penetrate with 
them into the garden of.the enchan^^ 
trefs Armida without wonder and 
delight; that garden, in which to 
them. 



Acque ftagnanti, mobili criftalli, 

Fior vari, e varie piante, erbe diverfe, 

Apriche coUinette, ombrofe valli, 

Selve e fpelonche in una vlfta o^Ferfe : 

E quel che '1 bello e' caro accrefce a Topre . 

L'ar^e, che tutto fa^ nulla 11 fcopre. 

Canto xvt, 

Notwithftandxng 






•» 
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I ' . . 

Notwithftanding Tafloi in allotting 
the trommand to one^ and the 
principal execution to another^ has 
in thi$ refped:. dbiGfen tq imitate 
Homer in preference to Virgil, yet 
he bears upon the whole a much 
greater refemblance to the Roman 
than to the Grecian poet ; particu^ 
larly in the pathos and fentimentd /^ 
turn, that prevails throughout the 
Jerufalem. And few there are, I 
am perfuaded, who read with ien« 
iibility, that are not ready, to allow, 
that Virgil is far more pleafing thaa 
Homer, Many a perfon will be 
£ttisfied with a careful and attentive 
perufal of the Iliad : but there is 
diat in the iEneid and the Jerufa« 
lem, which renders it difficult to 
the reader to lay them afide : there 
is that fafcinating power which 
allures and engages the mind by 

fome 
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fooit iecret and invifible charms 
that fteals upon and captivates the 
afiedtions ; and that makes us un- 
able to refign, what we hold fo 
dear, without heiitation and xegret. 
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